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Notes and Observations 
TWO THOUGHTS ON WILLIAM WILBERFORCE 


HE bicentenary of the birth of William 

Wilberforce has produced considerable 
comment and reflection on this great and good 
man, whose mystical conversion during conti- 
nental travel transformed a society star into a 
supreme philanthropist. Yet two thoughts may 
still be expressed. It is tantalizing to be told 
so much in praise of Wilberforce’s oratory, by 
which his work was chiefly accomplished, and 
to have so few specimens of it preserved. There 
was no systematic recording, or indeed record- 
ing of any kind, of parliamentary speeches in 
those days. Dr. Johnson did some reporting, 
but too early to report Wilberforce. Burke 
fortunately wrote his speeches, but Wilber- 
force’s eloquence, like Sheridan’s, we must 
take almost entirely on trust, and this is the 
more the pity in view of the ecstatic claims 
made for both speakers. Sheridan’s speech at 
the trial of Warren Hastings, according to 
Burke, was ‘the most astonishing effort of 
eloquence, argument, and wit combined, of 
which there is any record or tradition’, while 
according to Pitt ‘it surpassed all the eloquence 
of ancient and modern times, and possessed 
everything that genius and art could furnish, 
to agitate and control the human mind’. Of a 
speech by Wilberforce in 1783, Burke said ‘it 
equalled anything he had heard in modern 
times, and was not, perhaps, to be surpassed 
in the remains of Grecian eloquence’. To 
which Pitt added (mindful or not of his claims 
for Sheridan): ‘Of all the men I ever knew 
Wilberforce has the greatest natural elo- 
quence.’ 

Mechanical recording will enable future 
generations to judge modern oratory for them- 
selves, and though gramophone or wireless or 
even television reproduction cannot recapture 
the spell which the living presence of the orator 


can cast upon his audience, they will do con- 
siderably more than a literary record can 
achieve. For oratory is a histrionic art of 
emotional gradations and climax, and only 
occasionally, even in the greatest speeches, do 
the mere words themselves become classic. 
Few competitors challenge “The whole earth 
is the sepulchre of famous men’ of Pericles, or 
Lincoln’s ‘Government of the people, by the 
people, for the people’, or Churchill’s ‘Never 
has so much been owed by so many to so few’, 
for rarely are orators, caught up in flames of 
verbal splendour, great enough to be so 
simple. But though we lack the data to assess 
the art of Wilberforce’s oratory, of one thing 
we may be certain: nothing but absolute sin- 
cerity could have caused his speaking to win 
such a victory for righteousness. Secondly, a 
strange factor in Wilberforce’s life-story is that 
he never saw the slaves whose champion he 
was. He never visited either the West African 
coast from which the negroes were taken or 
the West Indian plantations where they were 
sold, nor is there any instance of his having 
seen a slave ship, for on the occasion when 
some of his colleagues inspected one which was 
being fitted out in the Thames he was too ill 
at Bath to attend. It is as though Florence 
Nightingale had never nursed in a military 
hospital, or Livingstone had never penetrated 
the African forests, or Elizabeth Fry had never 
visited a prison. The fact makes his achieve- 
ment the more remarkable, for in him must 
have been allied the practical sagacity of the 
politician to the imaginative sympathy of the 
poet. Or was it purely the power of the saint, 
who did not pray in vain: “That it may please 
thee to show thy pity upon all prisoners and 
captives, and to defend and provide for all 
that are desolate and oppressed’? G. B. 
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Thomas Traherne: ‘Felicity’s Perfect Lover’ 


By MARGARET WILLY 


manuscript notebooks, one in prose, the 
other verse, were picked up on a Farringdon 
Road bookstall. Since Bertram Dobell refuted 
their first ascription (by Grosart) to Vaughan, 
and established their author as Thomas Tra- 
herne—who had appeared in Athenae Oxonienses 
as ‘a shoemaker’s son of Hereford . . . entred a 
commoner of Brasen-n. college on the first day 
of March 1652 .. . rector of Credinhill com- 
monly called Crednell near to the city of 
Hereford, afterwards domestic chaplain to S. 
Orlando Bridgman lord Keeper of the great 
seal’—Centuries of Meditations has been re- 
printed four times. Dobell’s manuscript of the 
Poems was first published in 1903, five years 
before the modernized text of The Centuries, 
and was reprinted in 1906; a further manu- 
script of verses, prepared by Traherne’s brother 
Philip under the title Poems of Felicity and 
acquired by the British Museum in 1818, was 
published in 1910. The highly characteristic 
Thanksgivings (its full title, possibly not be- 
stowed by Traherne himself, A Serious and 
Pathetical of the Mercies of God, in 
several most Devout and Sublime Thanksgivings for 
the same) was first published in 1699, and not 
reprinted until 1941. All these works have now 
appeared in a single edition,’ with Traherne’s 
spelling, capitalization, and punctuation re- 
tained, the changes he made in his text recorded 
in the notes, and the poems arranged to enable 
the reader most easily to assess the amount of 
alteration made by Traherne’s brother Philip 
(as assiduous, and often disastrous, a ‘reviser’ 
as was Charlotte Bronté of her sister Emily’s 


poems). 

Centuries of Meditations was written as a book 
of instruction in the way of felicity. Its recipi- 
ent, Mrs. Susanna Hopton, of Kington, in 
Herefordshire (whose niece married Philip 
Traherne), had given Traherne the small, 
brown leather notebook which, for her benefit, 
the Rector of Credenhill proceeded ‘to fill . . . 
with Profitable Wonders . . . Things Strange 
yet Common; Incredible, yet Known; Most 


High, yet Plain; infinitly Profitable, but not 
Esteemed’ (J Century: 1 and 3). The manuscript 
consisted of four complete groups, and part of 
a fifth, of a hundred numbered sections. These 
form in part an embodiment of their author’s 
profoundest religious convictions and philo- 
sophy of dedicated joy, and partly an inner 
history of its difficult achievement. Taken with 
Traherne’s poems, and the rhythmical prose 
poems which he called “Thanksgivings’, Centuries 
of Meditations is a testament of praise—those 
praises which, their author declared, are ‘the 
Marks and Symptoms of a Happy Life. . . the 
very End for which the World was created’. 

The editor of this edition, in his introduction, 
observes: ‘No one—not Vaughan, not Words- 
worth—is more vivid or convincing about his 
felicity as an infant.’ In his earliest childhood 
Traherne was unaware of the cares and harass- 
ments of the adult world, so he affirms in the 
poem Wonder, and in the second section of the 
third Century: 

‘I Knew not that there were any Sins, 
or Complaints, or Laws. I Dreamed not of 
Poverties Contentions or Vices. All Tears 
and Quarrels, were hidden from mine Eys. 
Evry Thing was at Rest, Free, and Immor- 
tal. I Knew Nothing of Sickness or Death, or 
Exaction.” 


True, he does elsewhere give a rather 
different picture: in the poem Poverty, in which 
he sits ‘Alone and desolate’ in the house griev- 
ing at the scantiness of his material possessions ; 
and, again, in the sixteenth section of the third 


‘Once I remember (I think I was about 
4 yeer old, when) I thus reasoned with my 
self. sitting in a little Obscure Room in my 
Fathers poor House. If there be a God, 
certainly He must be infinit in Goodness . . . 
And if He be infinit in Goodness, and a 
Perfect Being in Wisdom and Love, certainly 
He must do most Glorious Things: and. giv 
us infinit Riches; how comes it to pass 
therfore that I am so poor? of so Scanty and 


* Thomas Traherne: Centuries, Poems and Thanksgivings. Edited by H. M. Marcouioutu. In 2 volumes. Oxford 


(Clarendon Press), 1958. 
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Narrow a fortune, enjoying few and Obscure 
Comforts?’ 


And Traherne describes how later 

‘The first Light which shined in my In- 
fancy in its Primitive and Innocent Clarity 
was totaly ecclypsed . . . by the Evil Influ- 


ence of a Bad Education that did not foster 
and cherish it.’ (JJ Century: 7.) 


Brought up by kindly philistines—almost cer- 
tainly in the household of his uncle Philip 
Traherne, a prosperous innkeeper and twice 
Mayor of Hereford City—the child accustomed 
only to the rags and cottages of the poor was 
dazzled by gifts such as he had never dreamed 
of possessing, which now began to come his 
way: a ribbon, a drum, a fine coat, a penny, a 
coloured book—‘Goodly Objects to drown all 
the Knowledg of Heaven and Earth.’ (JII 
Century: 10.) He describes the same experience 
in verse in The Apostasy: 

. .. when I once with blemisht Eys 
Began their Pence and Toys to view, 
Drown’d in their Customs, I became 
A Stranger to the Shining Skies, 

Lost as a dying Flame; 
And Hobby-Horses brought to prize. 


O fine! 
O most divine! 
O brave! they cry’d; and shew’d 
Som Tinsel thing whose Glittering did amaze, 
And to their Cries its beauty ow’d; 
Thus I on Riches, by degrees, 
Of a new Stamp did learn to gaze; 
While all the World for these 

I lost. ... 


Yet before that inevitable loss of first inno- 
cence, and the later conflicts of adolescence (so 
vividly described in poems like Dissatisfaction 
and Solitude), and despite an early inclination 
‘secretly to Expostulate with GOD for not giving 
me Riches’ (II Century: 14), Traherne’s in- 
fancy seems from what he writes scarcely to 
have been impinged upon by harsher realities. 
In the magic circle of the self-enclosed yet 
limitless world he then inhabited, 


‘All appeared New, and Strange at the 
. first, inexpressibly rare, and Delightfull, and 
Beautifull. I was a little Stranger which at 


my Enterance into the World was Saluted 
and Surrounded with innumerable Joys.’ 
(III Century: 2.) 
In those days ing seemed to have ‘been 
made but to Day Morning’ (J Century: 30), 
and was seen as by an angel or the first man, 
with the primal bloom still upon it: 

‘I was Entertained like an Angel with the 
Works of GOD in their splendour and 
Glory; I saw all in the Peace of Eden; 
Heaven and Earth did sing my Creators 
Praises and could not make more Melody 
to Adam, then to me.’ (JI Century: 2.) 

This is echoed in a number of the poems, as in 
Eden— 
Only what Adam in his first Estate, 
Did I behold... 
Those Things which first his Eden did adorn, 
My Infancy 
Did crown— 
or in Innocence: 
. .. | was an Adam there, 
A little Adam in a sphere 
Of Joys! 
Life was an endless and miraculous adventure 
when, to the infant not yet able to talk, even 
inanimate things spoke and sang: 
. .. evry Stone, and Evry Star a Tongue, 
And evry Gale of Wind a Curious Song. 
(Dumnesse) 
Playing beside a puddle no bigger than ‘one 
dry Ox or Horse might drink’—he tells us in 
Shadows in the Water—he saw an entire conti- 
nent, ‘a new Antipodes’, lie reflected: people 
like himeelf walking beneath another sky, 
while over them ‘another Sun did shine’. 
Firmly believing in the separate existence of 
this mirrored universe, he called often to its 
inhabitants, listening intently for their answer- 
ing voices. 
And there were other absorbing speculations 
to occupy an alert and imaginative child: 

‘My Thoughts would be deeply Engaged 
with Enquiries, How the Earth did End? 
Whether Walls did Bound it, or Suddain 
Precipices. or Whether the Heavens by 

did com to touch it; so that the 
face of the Earth and Heaven were so neer, 


that a Man with Difficulty could Creep 
under? . . . What also upheld the Earth 
(becaus it was Heavy) and kept it from 
falling; Whether Pillars, or Dark Waters? 
And if any of these, What then upheld those, 
and what again those, of which I saw there 
would be no End? . . . Som times I Won- 
dered Why Men were made no Bigger? I 
would have had a Man as Big as a Giant, a 
Giant as big as a Castle, and a Castle as big 
as the Heavens.’ (III Century: 17, 18.) 


It is indeed very true that no other poet has 
captured more precisely or evocatively the 
sensations, the very feel and flavour, of those 
days before the shades of the prison-house 
begin to close in, or communicated a more 
vivid and piercing apprehension of what 
Vaughan called ‘bright shoots of everlasting- 
ness’. The concentrated essence of it is perhaps 
best epitomized in a single passage—the justly 
celebrated third section of the third Century. 
It must be quoted in full in order to savour the 
exultant rise and fall of its rhythms, and some 
of the richest and most haunting cadences in 
English prose: 

‘The Corn was Orient and Immortal 
Wheat, which never should be reaped, nor 
was ever sown. I thought it had stood from 
everlasting to everlasting. The Dust and 
Stones of the Street were as Precious as 
GOLD. The Gates were at first the End of 
the World, The Green Trees when I saw 
them first through one of the Gates Trans- 
ported and Ravished me; their Sweetnes 
and unusual Beauty made my Heart to 
leap, and almost mad with Extasie, they 

_ were such strange and Wonderfull Thing: 

The Men! O what Venerable and Reverend 

Creatures did the Aged seem! Immortal 

Cherubims! And yong Men Glittering and 

Sparkling Angels and Maids strange Sera- 

phick Pieces of Life and Beauty! Boys and 

Girles Tumbling in the Street, and Playing, 

were moving Jewels. I knew not that they 

were Born or should Die. But all things 
abided Eternaly as they were in their 
Places, Eternity was Manifest in the 

Light of the Day, and som thing infinit 

Behind evry thing appeared: which talked 

with my Expectation and moved my Desire. 

The Citie seemed to stand in Eden, or to be 
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Built in Heaven. The Streets were mine, the 
Temple was mine, the People were mine, 
their Clothes and Gold and Silver was mine, 
as much as their Sparkling Eys Fair Skins 
and ruddy faces. The Skies were mine, and 
so were the Sun and Moon and Stars, and 
all the World was mine, and I the only 
Spectator and Enjoyer of it. I knew no 
Churlish Proprieties, nor Bounds nor Divi- 
sions: but all Proprieties and Divisions were 
mine: all Treasures and the Possessors of 
them. So that with much adoe I was cor- 
rupted ; and made to learn the Dirty Devices 
of this World. Which now I unlearn, and 
becom as it were a little Child again, that 
I may enter into the Kingdom of GOD.’ 
This passage enshrines three main aspects 
of Traherne’s whole attitude to, and vision of, 
human experience. The first is his exaltation 
(already referred to) of the innocence of the 
state of childhood: the child’s ignorance of the 
‘Dirty Devices of this World’ (also mentioned 
in the poem The World: 
My virgin-thoughts in Childhood were 
Full of Content, 
And innocent). 


Secondly, there is the sense of wonder that 
springs directly from that innocence—the 
freshness and luminous intensity of vision that 
can transmute the common dust and stones of 
the street into a substance more precious than 
gold, turn the tumbling playmates into ‘mov- 
ing Jewels’, and cause the very trees to ravish 
the behoider’s eyes and make his heart leap 
and become ‘almost mad with Extasie’. Thirdly 
—and perhaps most potently of all—we are 
conscious of the sense of boundlessness, of illimit- 
able horizons unconfined by either time or 
space, that Traherne is looking back upon to 
praise as the purest of his early joys. For him 
then ‘All Time was Eternity, and a Perpetual 
Sabbath’ (J// Century: 2). It was no ordinary 
corn that waved in the harvest fields of the 
surrounding countryside: ‘Orient and Im- 
mortal Wheat, which never should be reaped, 
nor was ever sown . . . it had stood from ever- 
lasting to everlasting’—while the gates of the 
city extended as far as the end of the world. 
Human life was unshadowed by mortality: ‘I 
knew not that they were Born or should Die.’ 
There was neither beginning nor end in this 
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region where ‘all things abided Eternaly as 
they were in their Proper Places. Eternity was 
Manifest in the Light of the Day’, and every 
familiar object hid a sense of infinity. It is in 
his communication of the world-without-end 
intimations of childhood that Traherne comes 
nearest to Blake, for whom also it was an 
‘augury of innocence’ to 

Hold Infinity in the palm of your hand 

And er in an hour. 


The state of a joy essen- 
tially unthinking and unaware. No child is 
ever actively conscious of being happy; and it 
is that very freedom from awareness of self, 
and unconsciousness of the rarity of his 
treasure, that is a condition of the child’s 
wonder and freshness of vision. Yet—as Mr. 
Margoliouth points out—Traherne’s pursuit 
of felicity depended very largely on an enrich- 
ing consciousness of happiness: 

‘You never Enjoy the World aright, till 
you so lov the Beauty of Enjoying it, that 
you are Covetous and Earnest to Persuade 
others to Enjoy it.’ (J Century: 31.) 

Striving to recapture and perpetuate in adult- 
hood the pristine innocence and delight of 
infancy—which for him represented the state 
of mind, heart, and spirit in which human 
beings live most directly in contact with their 
Origin—Traherne was consciously practising, 
as a man, what he had unconsciously possessed 
as a child. The purity of infant intuitions was, 
as he saw it, the key to life’s most fundamental 
realities—a mystery ‘which the Books of the 
Learned never unfold’ (I/I Century: 2). There- 
fore it was the first duty of a man to regain 
that wisdom, ‘unattainable by Book’, which 
lies in our early apprehensions of a world be- 
yond this visible one; to rekindle the flame of 
that first wonder, and deliberately and dili- 
gently cultivate the habit of that happiness 
only possible for one who can ‘becom as it 
were a little Child again’. 

This conviction was the root and wellspring 
of Traherne’s impassioned belief in the happi- 
ness possible to all human beings. ‘Enjoy’, and 
‘Enjoyment’, are perhaps the most constantly 
recurring words in Centuries of Meditations. It 
might be said that Thomas Traherne was one 
of the world’s great enjoyers; and nowhere is 
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his creed of joy more triumphantly and memor- 
ably than in the twenty-ninth and 
thirtieth sections of the first Century. It is the 
affirmation of a man who could never have 
been so joyous a servant of God if he had not 
first loved the beauty of this earth to his fullest 
capacity as a human being: 

‘You never Enjoy the World aright, till 
the Sea it self floweth in your Veins, till you 
are Clothed with the Heavens, and Crowned 
with the Stars: and Perceiv your self to be 
the Sole Heir of the whole World: and more 
then so, becaus Men are in it who are evry 
one Sole Heirs, as well as you. Till you can 
Sing and Rejoyce and Delight in GOD, as 
Misers do in Gold, and Kings in Scepters, 
you never Enjoy the World.’ 

‘Till your Spirit filleth the whole World, 
and the Stars are your Jewels, till you are as 
Familiar with the Ways of God in all Ages 
as with your Walk and Table: till you 
are intimatly Acquainted with that Shady 
Nothing out of which the World was made 

you never Enjoy the World... .’ 


And it was not only the immensities of sea, 


sky, and stars which were Traherne’s objects 
of enjoyment—and, therefore, of worship. We 
are reminded of Blake’s grain of sand in the 
opening of the twenty-seventh section of the 
first Century: 
‘You never Enjoy the World aright, till 
you see how a Sand Exhibiteth the Wisdom 
and Power of God.’ 


Nothing was too small or i t to minis- 
ter to this man’s delight and call forth his 
praise: from such familiar daily blessings as 
the ‘lovly lively air’, the ‘precious jewel’ of a 
waterdrop, and ‘evry Spire of Grass’, to the 
variousness of God’s ‘peculiar treasures’, men 
and women (‘Men and Women,’ he affirmed 
in III Century: 22, ‘are when well understood a 
Principal Part of our True felicity’). He re- 
joiced equally in the simple fulfilment of his 
needs—bread, meat and drink, his clothes, 
furniture and fuel, and household utensils—, 
the marvellously intricate and complex mechan- 
ism of the human body (J Century: 66), and the 
treasures of art wrought by man’s hands. 

If, in short, Traherne’s eyes were for the 


: most part fixed on things ‘beyond this earth, 
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his feet were always firmly planted upon it. 
His appetite and capacity for enjoyment was 
wonderfully comprehensive; and he saw the 
gift of human existence framed that man might 
taste both the sensuous pleasure of the ani:aals 
and the spiritual ecstasy of the angels. To be 
satisfied as God is, he affirmed (J Century: 44), 
men must first want like gods; and he con- 
fessed, in the poem Jnsatiableness: 
*Tis mean Ambition to desire 
A single World: 
To many I aspire, 
Tho one upon another hurl’d: 
Nor will they all, if they be all confin’d, 
Delight my Mind. 


This busy, vast, enquiring Soul 
Brooks no Controul: 
*Tis hugely curious too. 
Each one of all those Worlds must be 
Enricht with infinit Variety 
And Worth; or ’twill not do. 
Traherne had never been one of those pretend- 
ers to piety—as he mockingly termed them— 
whose alleged virtue it was to postpone happi- 
ness until some future life. All things, he says 
in J Century: 12, 
‘were made to be yours. And you were made 
to prize them according to their value: which 
is your Office and Duty, the End for which 
you were Created’. 


Believing ardently in the here and now, feeling 
his whole being surge ‘With Seas of Life like 
Wine’ (Wonder), Traherne could net, like 
Thomas a Kempis, dismiss the world as a 
‘vain vision’. To do so was, to him, the supreme 
ingratitude—a distortion and ‘abominable cor- 
ruption’ of man’s nature, and a denial of that 
desire implanted in him as positive proof of 
his immortal soul and the heaven for which 
he was destined. ‘Infinit Want,’ he declared in 
I Century: 42, ‘is the very Ground and Caus of 
infinit Treasure’; and again, in the poem The 
Anticipation: 
Wants are the Fountains of Felicitie 

No joy could ever be 

Were there no Want... 

Want is the greatest Pleasure 

Becaus it makes all Treasure. 


Such want—called by another poet ‘divine 
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discontent’—was to Traherne a ‘Heavenly 
Avarice’, the ‘Ambassador of Bliss’ (Desire). 

Yet convinced as he was that to turn away 
from the beauty of the earth was a sin against 
man’s potentialities for praise, Traherne per- 
ceived equally the necessity for disciplining, 
and dedicating, the enjoyment of the senses. 
In adolescence he had discovered that beauty 
without a core of inner meaning held only the 
power to disturb, not that tranquillity in which 
the spirit could come to rest. ‘I saw my self,’ he 
confessed (III Century: 52), ‘like som Traveller, 
that had Destined his Life to journeys .. . 
who might wander in vain, unless his Under- 
takings were guided by sora certain Rule.’ The 
senses could never be regarded as ends in 
themselves, but as ambassadors bringing news 
from a foreign country where lay all treasure 
and all wealth (On News). 

Thus Traherne rejoiced in what Mr. Margo- 
liouth calls a ‘double awareness, of enjoying 
the world and of belonging to a spiritual life’. 
Men, he affirmed (/ Century: 26), are spiritual 
according to the degree in which they esteem 
and enjoy the temporal gifts bestowed on 
them. And so, as a craftsman considers how 
to make the best use of his raw material, so 
Traherne’s concern was with the achievement, 
through delight in the earth’s riches, of the ful- 
lest possible communion with their Creator. He 
thus enjoyed the world on two planes— natural 
and transcendental. The universe became in- 
creasingly to him that ‘Book from Heaven’ 
he had, in his doubts and questionings, cried 
out for as a proof (J/J Century: 27, and the 
poem Dissatisfaction): a book not scrawled, as 
formerly, with meaningless hieroglyphics, but 
bearing the signature of the One he now per- 
ceived shining out from behind the many. In 
the light of this revelation, every action, how- 
ever seemingly trivial, and the smallest of 
creature comforts, took on a new significance 
when consciously dedicated by his faith: 


‘, . . Wine by its Moysture quencheth my 
Thirst, whether I consider it or no; but to 
see it flowing from his Lov who gav it unto 
Man. Quencheth the Thirst even of the 
Holy Angels. To consider it, is to Drink it 
Spiritualy.’ 

The italics in the last sentence are ours: therein 

lies the key to Traherne’s attitude towards 
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every facet of his daily life. To consider—and in 
doing so to praise: in that way was the ordinary 
enjoyment of the senses perpetually sanctified. 
It is the same view as that which Hopkins 
expressed in the letter where he compared the 
universe seen first through a drop of clear 
water, then through a drop of Christ’s blood. 
In both men their vision of one world was 
permeated through and through with their 
awareness of the other. It was this intense 


capacity for rejoicing in, and extracting the 
essence from, temporal delight while simulta- 
neously seeing it timelessly, in the context of 
eternity, which made Thomas Traherne ‘Feli- 
city’s perfect lover’, evoking from him the 
exultant cry: 
Life! Life is all: in its most full extent 
Stretcht out to all things, and with all 
Content! 


The Fall 


HROUGH a morning of watered milk the leaves 
Floated and came to rest in lanes 

And small disconsolate gardens where 

A few decaying apples lay; 

And once again the air compels 

A reflex sadness and the heart 

Expels its complex, annual sigh. 

And now in this autumnal night 


I meditate upon the fall 


Of leaves, of human hair and tears, 
And think how apposite the word 
‘Fall’ is for this time of year: 

The cool of the year when each of us 
Must hear the quiet insistent voice 
Within the ruined orchard call. 

Yet we, through that astounding grace, 
May answer now without distress, 

Nor need we hide our nakedness, 

Nor need we hide our nakedness. 


VERNON SCANNELL 


The Water Babies: Kingsley’s Debt to Darwin 


By ARTHUR JOHNSTON 
(Lecturer in English, Birkbeck College) 


HEN Charles Kingsley began to write 

The Water Babies one spring morning in 
1862, he intended to produce a book for his 
son Grenville, aged four. It is as a book for 
children that it has survived. Yet, like all 
Kingsley’s novels, it grows out of the problems 
at issue at the moment of writing, and is in- 
tended as a comment on them. While the con- 


temporary reception of the book was one of 
delight, many reviewers complained that it 
contained much that would be unintelligible 
to children. Kingsley’s fun at the expense of 
Professor Ptthmilnsprts and of doctors in 
general goes on too long, and where the child 
might enjoy the caricature, the idea that is 
mocked is beyond his grasp, while the adult is 
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irritated by the extreme exaggeration and 
screaming tone. Kingsley scatters his sarcastic 
comments liberally—on the children’s books 
of Maria Cummins and Susan Warner, on 
architects, Abraham Lincoln, Positivists, spirit- 
rapping, the hippocampus minor controversy 
between Richard Owen and T. H. Huxley, 
cram systems of education, the fountains in 
Trafalgar Square, the setting up of Broadmoor 
€riminal Lunatic Asylum on Easthampstead 
Plain (in 1863), the Acclimatization Society, 
American ‘greenbacks’, Napoleon III’s annexa- 
tion of Nice, the rejection of Monckton-Milnes’s 
Bill (March 1862) to. permit marriage with a 
deceased husband’s brother, or a deceased 
wife’s sister (the Gairfowl on the Allalone- 
stone), and so on. 

The genesis of the book lies in three of the 
topics most heatedly discussed in 1862: the 
employment of children, primary education 
and the examination system, and Darwinism. 

It was in 1862 that the Second Royal Com- 
mission on the Employment of Children was 
hearing evidence on the use of climbing boys, 
so that Kingsley’s choice of Tom was probably 
determined by what he had heard of the evi- 
dence given. Yet this is the one contemporary 
evil that Kingsley allows to speak for itself. He 
indulges in no outbursts of indignation, and his 
effect is thereby the more powerful. On educa- 
tion, however, he has no such control. The 
Newcastle Commission of 1861 had revealed 
the inefficiency of the system of primary educa- 
tion, incidentally attacking the dames’ schools. 
Kingsley, who at this time opposed the inter- 
vention of Government in education, chose 
therefore to give a charming vignette of a 
dame’s school in Chapter II, and to scatter 
comments on ‘properly-inspected Government 
schools’, ‘Government pupil teachers’, and 
certificated teachers, throughout the book. 
The outcome of the Newcastle Report was 
Robert Lowe’s ‘Revised Code’ of 1862, which 
introduced—after heated debates in Parlia- 
ment—the system of Payment by Results, that 
is, the payment of government subsidies to 
schools on the results of examination of each 
pupil by H.M. Inspectors. At the same time, 


! Peacock, in Gryll Grange (1860), also satirizes spirit- 
rapping ing, theories of the origin of man, and the examina- 
tion system. 

2 Asecond edition, omitting the references to America, 


the 1860 Committee on the Nomination and 
Selecting Candidates for Junior Appointments 
in the Civil Service had, amidst great opposi- 
tion, decided in favour of open competition by 
examination as the means of recruitment of 
Civil Servants. To many people examination 
seemed to be the new idol, and to the warm 
debates on this topic we owe Kingsley’s episode 
of ‘The Isle of Tomtoddies’, where everyone 
sings to the great idol Examination ‘I can’t 
learn my lesson: the examiner’s coming’.! 
‘The Isle of Tomtoddies’ is one of the addi- 
tions made by Kingsley when The Water Babies 
was published in book form in April 1863.2 
The original version had b.en printed as a 
serial in Macmillan’s Maga_ine from August 
1862 to March 1863. The alterations are fullest 
in the last chapter, where Kingsley expands 
Tom’s journey by creating new fantasy lands 
for him to pass through, each one embodying 
attacks on contemporary follies: the Island of 
Polupragmosyne, on the English habit of 
promoting failures; the Pantheon of the great 
Unsuccessful; and the Land of Hearsay, where 
the people are constantly running away from 
the destructive giant, Science. Amusing as 
these episodes are, they are elaborated for their 
own sake, and are unrelated to the main theme 
of the book—the moral evolution of Tom. 
This theme was suggested to Kingsley by his 
reading of the Origin of Species and the contro- 
versy aroused by it. As he wrote to Darwin: 
‘Your work helps mine at every turn.’ His 
‘working out points of Natural Theology, by 
the strange light of Huxley, Darwin and 
Lyell’ was a continuation of his lifelong interest 
in the relationship between the discoveries of 
the scientist and religion. He was an enthusias- 
tic amateur naturalist, corresponding with 
many of the scientists of his day; he wrote 
popular scientific works, Glaucus (1855), Madam 
How and Lady Why (1869), Town Geology (1874) ; 
he constantly urged the value of science in the 
school curriculum and as a character-forming 
discipline. His scientific ideas are used fre- 
quently in the novels. Lancelot, the hero of 
Yeast (1848), is a Baconian who declares ‘My 
only Bible as yet is Bacon’ and whose conver- 


appeared in 1864, a third in 1869. With all Kingsley’s 
works, the heaviest publication is not in his lifetime but 
immediately after his death in 1875, when Macmillan 
began various Collected editions. 
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sion by the Prophet Barnakill (in the revised 
version of 1851) is the conversion of the induc- 
tive scientist. Kingsley here argues that Baco- 
nian induction may be applied to Christian 
doctrine, that is, the theory may be tested by 
practice. ‘If a theory on such a point (i.e. the 
salvation of the individual and of society) is 
worth anything at all, it is omnipotent and all- 
explaining. If it will not work, of course there 
is no use keeping it a moment.”! This view of 
induction is akin to that of Whewell, in his 
Philosophy of Inductive Sciences (1847). That 
Baconian induction should be applied not only 
to the physical sciences but also to religion and 
all ‘Intellectual and Social Sciences’ was being 
urged by Victor Cousin (in George Ripley’s 
translation of Exposition of Eclecticism, 1839) and 
Isaac Taylor in Fanaticism (1833). In Alton 
Locke (1850) Kingsley includes, in the inevitable 
chapter in which his hero is argued into Chris- 
tianity, a discussion, drawing on Bacon, of 
science and miracles. Alton’s religious doubts 
derive in part from the scientific training given 
him by the Dean, who, arguing on the same 
lines as Hugh Miller in Old Red Sandstone 
(1841), believes that the sciences are ideal 
subjects for the working man to study. But 
Kingsley also uses in Alton Locke the most recent 
opinions on the development of man in Robert 
Chambers’s Vestiges of Creation (1844).2 The 
restoration of Alton’s collapsed personality is 
shown in a delirious dream in which Alton sees 
himself successively as a madrepore, a crab, a 
remora, an ostrich, a mylodon, and an ape. 
The fascination for Kingsley of the Baconian 
hero is seen most clearly in Tom Thurnall, in 
Two Years Ago (1857). Tom is the inductive 
scientist, a doctor, using nature’s laws to con- 
trol nature and benefit mankind. He is modelled 
on Kingsley’s brother George, but is equally a 
representation of Macaulay’s description of the 
Baconian in the review of Montagu’s edition of 
Bacon in the Edinburgh Review for July 1837; 
where Macaulay contrasts the attitudes of the 
Baconian and the Stoic to an outbreak of 
small-pox, Kingsley contrasts the attitudes of 


® Yeast (1851), ch. xvii. This is probably based on 

Coleridge’s Comment on Aphorism VII of ‘Aphorisms 

on that which is indeed Spiritual Religion’, in Aids to 
ion, 1825. 

2 In the first edition of Glaucus (1855) Kingsley dis- 

cusses Chambers’s transmutation theory; in the post- 
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the doctor and the Brianite to the outbreak of 
cholera. Even Amyas Leigh has a touch of the 
Baconian, when he explains the reasons for the 
fever that attacks his crew in the tropical river 
mouth, and opposes the reactions of despair, 
stoic fatalism, and ‘the visitation of God’. 

It is not surprising, then, that the Origin of 
Species (1859) and the controversies, scientific 
as well as religious, that grew up around it, 
should have found in Kingsley a ready re- 
sponse. The substance of his thought on these 
subjects found expression in The Water Babies. 
As it appeared in serial form it puzzled the 
readers of Macmillan’s Magazine. But the re- 
viewers in 1863 were in no doubt. It is the only 
novel ever to have been reviewed in the Anthro- 


pological Review, the journal of the newly 


founded Anthropological Society, and the 
reviewer here, while admitting that the super- 
ficial reader would be ‘struck by the flashes of 
wit and humour’, regarded it seriously as 
marking ‘the period of an epoch in our bio- 
logical literature’ and as requiring a ‘compe- 
tent knowledge of biological controversy’ for 
a full understanding. “Tom’s education would 
have been impossible had ‘not Mr. Darwin 
published his book on the Origin of Species’, 
wrote The Times. The Spectator reviewer is more 
detailed: 

‘The purpose of this tale,—and it was a 
fine one—seems to have been to adapt Mr. 
Darwin’s theory of the natural selection of 
species to the understanding of children, by 
giving it an individual, moral and religious 
as well as a mere specific and scientific 
application. He took the watery world, 
principally because he knows it so well,3 
and because the number of transformations 
which go on in it are so large and so easily 
capable of a semi-moral significance, that it 
served best to illustrate his purpose. For 
example the specific difference between 
salmon and trout, Mr. Kingsley interprets 
as a difference between enterprise and in- 
dustry on the one hand, and stupid greedi- 
ness on the other; wherever moral qualities, 


Darwin edition of 1873 he substitutes a discussion of 
natural selection. 

3 ‘Mankind about the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury’ took to sea-anemones, noted The Times reviewer, 
referring to the popular scientific works of Gosse and 
G. H. Lewes. 
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or the germs of moral qualities, begin, there, 

at least, is a turning point of natural develop- 

ment or degradation in the individual, and 
thence also in the species.’ 

Tom’s metamorphosis into a water-baby— 
an event which Kingsley supports by evidence 
from natural history—is the beginning of this 
‘moral Darwinism’. For Tom it is a dying to 
the world of the chimney sweep and a being 
born again—-washed clean in the river—into 
a new world. That Tom’s death is a baptism 
is made clear in the song of the river, ‘Clear 
and Cool’.! Most of Kingsley’s heroes are men 
who pass through some ‘little death’ as a 
preliminary to their conversion—Lancelot’s 
hunting accident, Alton Locke’s fever, Tom 
Thurnall’s survival of the shipwreck, Raphael’s 
experiences (in Hypatia) ‘at the very bottom of 
the bottomless’, Amyas Leigh’s survival of the 
lightning stroke. In the additions made in The 
Water Babies in 1863, Kingsley makes clear 
that in the watery world Tom begins his new 
life as a ‘savage, and like the beasts which 
perish; and from the beasts which perish he 
must learn’. Tom must ‘learn his lesson for 
himself by sound and sharp experience’, and 
only as a result of his early moral progress, 
culminating in his help to the lobster, does he 
graduate to the state in which he can mix with 
and be helped by the other water-babies. But 
moral progress must be continuous: ‘there is 
a downhill as well as an uphill road.’ Tom’s 
theft of the sweets is the moral lapse that im- 
mediately produces a physical change—in the 
appearance of prickles—since in Kingsley’s 
theory the soul secretes the body as a snail 
secretes its shell, and the body is nothing more 
than the expression in terms of matter of the 
stage of development to which the being has 
arrived. Recovered from this lapse, Tom falls 
into a worse state; his desire to know where 
Ellie goes on Sundays is a true spiritual yearn- 
ing, but is seen to depend for fulfilment on self- 
sacrifice, which at first he is not prepared to 
make. Unwilling to follow the path he knows 
to be right, he falls into despair. It is one of the 
occasions when he is in danger of being turned 
into a beast, of ending his life ‘as an eft in a 
pond’. But the last stage of his evolution begins 
with his decision to undertake the journey to 
seek Mr. Grimes. Tom’s moral progress is the 
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evolution, according to irreversible natural 
laws, of a human being fit to be ‘a great man 
of science’ and ‘plan railroads, and steam- 
engines, and electric telegraphs, and rifled 
guns and so forth’. To emphasize the moral 
basis of physical evolution, Kingsley provides 
a prelude to Tom’s journey in the episode of 
the Doasyoulikes, who lack the moral qualities 
necessary to use the gifts of nature and adapt 
themselves to changing environment and so 
degenerate into apes. The germ of this idea is 
found in Carlyle’s Past and Present (Book III, 
chapter 3) where Carlyle likens the dilettantism 
and ‘Donothingism’ of the time to the Moslem 
story of the dwellers by the Dead Sea who 
refused to listen to Moses’ preaching, and so 
were turned into apes and lost their souls. The 
Doasyoulikes’ physical degeneration . follows 
the ‘laws of circumstances, and selection, and 
competition’, reversing Darwin to portray the 
degeneration of men into apes. Two of the 
points argued by scientists in the contemporary 
controversy—whether the ape’s brain had a 
hippocampus minor, and whether the ape’s 
big toe was a toe or a thumb—are carefully 
included by Kingsley in his account. Like 
Huxley, he was not one of those ‘who seek to 
base Man’s dignity upon his great toe, or 
insinuate that we are lost if an Ape has a hippo- 
campus minor’. Much of the Darwinian back- 
ground to The Water Babies can be found in 
Huxley’s Man’s Place in Nature, which was also 
published in 1863. 

For his fairy story Kingsley creates Mrs. 
Doasyouwouldbedoneby to represent the ‘in- 
variable and unalterable principle of God’s 
providence’, the agent in the moral and physi- 
cal worlds of the ‘laws’ that govern evolution, 
the transformations of man or beast. She is at 
the centre of the book’s moral Darwinism, 
showing that individuals, and hence species 
and races, progress or suffer degradation as a 
result of their accumulation of virtue or sin. 
She is, as we see in the vision that ends the 
book, but another aspect of divine love. 
Natural selection was, for Kingsley, ‘the means 
or law by which God works’, in one aspect 
divine providence, in another, Mother Carey, 
‘making things make themselves’. Darwin had 
made it impossible to see God as ‘mere past 
will, creating once for all, and then leaving the 


* On the use of the baptismal symbol in Victorian literature see J. H. Buckley, The Victorian Tempter, 1952. 
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universe “to spin round his finger’ ’. The 
living, immanent, ever-working God revealed 
by Darwin is embodied in The Water Babies in 
the figures of Mother Carey, Mrs. Doasyou- 
wouldbedoneby, Mrs. Bedonebyasyoudid, and 
the Irishwoman. The Irishwoman was an 
afterthought—she appears in the book in 1863 
—but as a means of moving the story smoothly 
from realism to allegory, her inclusion gives a 
greater coherence to the book. The seriousness 
of the allegory moved the reviewer in the 
Westminster Review to compare it with Swift 
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and Bunyan. Kingsley’s ‘science in play’ is 
intended to show ‘the divine element under- 
lying all physical nature’. He agreed with 
Dr. Johnson that what man ‘had to learn was, 
how to do good and avoid evil’. But he went 
on to argue that the scientists had shown that 
watching ‘the growth of plants, or the motions 
of the stars’ was an important means of achiev- 
ing this knowledge. The metamorphosis of 
Tom into a water-baby is not more wonderful 
than the metamorphosis of the Origin of Species 
into The Water Babies. 


Portrait Sitting 


ALM is the sky, and the trees like a benison 

Stretch, blue as damson, their welcoming shade, 
And white as the high clouds, august and Palladian 
Shines my Lord’s modish house and his new colonnade. 
(Nobody knows now the trouble he had 
With the architect, Vanbrugh, forgetting the doors, 
And the workmen, in moleskins, going off with the dairymaids, 
Rain pouring down, and dry-rot in the floors). 


The hunter stands quietly, silken, fan-tailed and glistening, 

And the groom, in white buckskins, unnaturally neat, 

Holds a terrier, sharp-muzzled, who waits for his master 

Stalking down from his mansion—at least an hour late. 

(But no one remembers that terrier’s excitement, 

An easel upset, and a wild, plunging horse, 

Muddy paws on the canvas, and on my Lord’s breeches, 

From the groom, oaths like thunder; from the painter, far worse). 


My Lady is smiling; her habit of green 

Clings close to a shape that made Gainsborough ecstatic; 

And the Honourable George and Miss Harriet, with roses, 
Smile at their mother with expressions seraphic. 

(But no one recorded the tears in the boudoir— 

‘Pull harder, you blockhead, these stays must be worn!’— 

Nor the shrieks from the nursery: ‘I won’t, I won’t, Nana!’ ... 
‘Stop pinching me, George. Harriet, get off my corn!’). 


Calm is the sky. Ah, how restful this painting! 
Troubles were far, smooth and tranquil their days. 
Like honey the light that illumines our forefathers 
(Or is it just something to do with the glaze?), 


| 
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Portrait Sitting 
For the storm that burst suddenly, drenching the sitters, 
Half-drowning the painter, became sunlight, because 
Soothed with his spiced ale, my Lord had his brain-wave: 
‘Damme, Gainsborough, I have it! You'll paint me indoors!’ 
MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH 


‘ZZ’ to E. H. W. Meyerstein’ 


By VERA WATSON 


EORGE WILLIAM RUSSELL (#) was a 

man great of heart, soul, and mind. Poet, 
painter, essayist, and mystic, he was one of the 
founders, with W. B. Yeats, of the Irish literary 
movement; and later, as the editor of The 
Irish Statesman, had a predominating influence 
on Irish literary and political affairs. 

Nothing gave him greater pleasure than to 
discover talented young poets whom, by his 
elevation of mind and critical discernment, he 
was able to guide and assist. This was his role, 
as revealed by his correspondence,? in the 
friendship with E. H. W. Meyerstein; and for 
a period of twelve years he poured out in long, 
hastily scribbled letters friendly encourage- 
ment intermingled with frank and often pene- 
trating criticism of Meyerstein’s work. 

It was a mutual woman friend who drew 
’s attention to Meyerstein’s second volume 
of Symphonies} late in 1919 or January 1920. 
was then in his early fifties, and was 
editing Sir Horace Plunkett’s The Irish Home- 
stead,* while Meyerstein was a young man of 
thirty. He must have been gratified by the 
interest his work evoked in a man of such 


repute. 


*84 Merrion Sq., Dublin.s 
Wednesday (1 ite 1919 or Jan. 1920) 


‘Dear E. H. W. M.... The great need of 
literature is to have essential depth. In all 
the arts technical skill increases and clever 


* Meyerstein apparently destroyed the greater part of 
his correspondence; but there is a residue of letters from 
Walter de la Mare, George Bernard Shaw, Dorothy L. 
Sayers, Lord Alfred Douglas, 4, and others which, 
through the courtesy of Rowland Watson, his literary 
executor, the writer has been privileged to examine. 

2 There are 26 letters from 4 to E. H. W. M. 
covering the years 1920-32, on which this article is based. 


men invade poetry, painting and music and 
we are interested in the result because there 
is a real intelligence displayed, but the arts 
widen their scope and multiply production 
rather than attain new heights or depths in 
modern times. There is hardly a nook or 
corner of human life of which we are norm- 
ally conscious which has not been explored 
and explained or expressed by some writer 
and we read with a baffled feeling that we 
have got nowhere for all the literary power 
manifested. Therefore I always say to my 
friends here who have literary genius that 
what we writers have to do is to be pioneers 
into a deeper life and act & feel from a 
deeper centre in being. That is the great 
lack of our modern literature, essential 
depth. Now how are we to get away from 
the normal but by intense meditation, in- 
tense brooding and concentration of the will. 
The Eternal, says Buddha, is fervent brood- 
ing. It does not matter whether with Socrates 
we seek for beauty until we come to Beauty 
in its very essence or with the Upanishads 
seek for the True until we attain true being 
. .. whatever method we adopt,° if pursued 
steadily day after day for half an hour at 
some fixed time will lift us beyond ourselves 
and into our immortal selves and we will be 
able to imagine, act & speak out of energies 
which are immortal. Now I know this to be 
true because any powers I have I gained by 
Permission to publish has kindly been given by £’s son, 
Diarmuid Russell. 
3 Symphonies, second series, 1919. 
* It was not until 1923 that he became editor of The 
Trish Statesman. 
5 The offices of The Irish Homestead. 
6 #’s was an eclectic mysticism, a form of inner 
exaltation personal to himself. 
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this method, and from being powerless to 
think or to express myself clearly I acquired 
after some months such illumination of 
mind and vision as I have, and I know of 
others who have by the same methods found 
their way back to the immortal in them- 
selves . . . I recommend this to you the 
more readily because I surmise from your 
poetry that you love the Platonists.’ 


Then he deals with the effects of these first 
steps into mysticism and says that if meditation 
is pursued, great clarity of vision is attained 
and that it is only in such moments ‘we feel 
truly alive’ and achieve ‘a certainty of God’; 
and after describing the practical method for 
achieving this state of concentration, he ends 
this long letter of four pages: 


‘I have been interested in some sentences 
of your poetry which suggested to me that 
you could transcend yourself in meditation.! 
I only ask myself of a writer out of how deep 
a life does he speak? Could he find his own 
will & his own centre? I think you could and 
think the change of mood brought about by 
the meditation I suggest might prevent your 
writing for some months; possibly you will 
find once you are at home in the mind 
region the song will be purer in every way. 
Forgive me all this which probably you 
know as well as I do. Yours sincerely, 


George Russell, 2”’.’2 


He does not refer again in detail to the prac- 
tices of mysticism although the phraseology 
and attitude of mind which predominate in his 
letters are those of the visionary, but the lack 
of ‘essential depth’ in modern art and literature 
is a recurrent theme. 


‘, .. A great deal of modern poetry [he 
wrote on 7 Feb. 1920] seems to me like Billy 
Orpen’s pictures, an amazing craft & power 
of drawing & brush work but no imagina- 
tion. You can get most interesting results 
by brushwork if it is skilled. You are amazed 
first & then cold because the soul is absent. 
Just as one is amazed when a writer com- 
pares the yellow keys of a piano to the teeth 


' Meyerstein’s philosophy, unlike that of and 
Yeats, did not embrace Eastern mysticism. In his poetic 
vision he was, according to Dr. Nathaniel Micklem, 
‘essentially a religious poet’. 


of a horse & their age and it does not make 
the slightest difference to your soul whether 
the simile is fit or accurate or not. I fancy 
most of the young poets are looking outside 
themselves rather than inside themselves, 
doing astonishing things technically but I 
find most of them empty of spiritual con- 
tent, and I do not wonder you find it diffi- 
cult to discuss poetry with them. I remember 
looking at two drawings one by Orpen & the 
other by Jack Yeats.3 Orpen’s craft was 
amazing. He could make his pencil follow 
anything his eyes had seen. Jack Yeats drew 
inaccurately out of his head, but he had a 
vision & I remembered the strange face of 
his tramp & the strange landscape, but 
Orpen for all his craft gave me nothing to 
dream over. I think you must have the craft 
but it is of value in expression of what is 
within and not in portrayal of what is with- 
out. I don’t know exactly why I am writing 
this to you except that I started to explain to 
myself why you could not harmonise your- 
self with your contemporaries.’ 

Meyerstein at times was sensitive to criti- 
cism, but he seems never to have been offended 
by ’s outspoken comments on his work. 
Perhaps he felt, as indeed anyone must who 
reads these letters, that he was dealing with a 
man who lived and worked and had his being 
on a higher moral plane than most of humanity; 
a man free from the pettiness, shrillness, and 
jealousy which sometimes deface intellectual 
life and whose patent nobility and sincerity 
commanded respect and obviated resentment. 


Now about the “Trireme”,* [2 
wrote in April 19215] I somehow think it is 
the exercise of a very clever scholar more 
than the natural imagination of a poet. It 
might have been contemporary with “The 
Golden Ass” except that your scholarship 
could not ape the bawdy element as it has 
caught other flavours. I read it with interest 
because you are a genuine literateur [sic] & 
could not write anything which had not a 
quality in it. But I did not feel it was the 
best you could do with your talent. Your 


‘fEon’ which he early adopted as a 
pseudon 3 Brother of W. B. Yeats. 

¢ The Trireme, E. H.W. M.’s first prose work, published 
1921. 5 Postmark 22 April 1921. 
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imagination seems to me to have got on a 
byway, and I would if I were you bring it 
back to contemporary life and write either 
fantasy orarealisticnovel about your own time 
and its moods. Can you bring your contem- 
poraries within focus? There are some who 
cannot & must go travelling in past or 
future realms of gold. But somehow I feel 
about you that if you let your imagination 
loose upon your contemporaries you would, 
if you could overcome fear of them, find 
yourself & do your best work. . . . The 
Trireme is very clever & but for the absence 
of bawdy it must almost have been dug up 
as an ancient MS. & been published as a 
translation, but to make that kind of success 
is not to manifest oneself but one’s learning. 
There you have my opinion frankly.’ 


Learning, however, was a fundamental part 
of Meyerstein’s being and he could no more 
have divested himself of it than 4 of the 
mysticism which was his poetic inspiration. A 
classical scholar of distinction, he translated 
Propertius' and Catullus. The manuscripts of 
his translations of Catullus appear to have 
been lost;? but in 1920 he must have been 
engaged on this work, for wrote: 


‘You must not allow your knowledge of 
Latin, which exceeds mine as one million 
exceeds the humble fraction, to permit you 
write in English 

“‘Caelius, Lesbia ours, Lesbia she.” 

My Latin, never great, is all forgotten but 

I feel a passion in the opening lines 

“Caelius, our Lesbia! that Lesbia 
That Lesbia!’’ 
which is lost in “‘Lesbia ours Lesbia she”’. 
Don’t do it I implore you. Why not translate 
in quantity, in blank verse, in unrhymed 
verse, in free verse, in any kind of verse 
which retains that stark, bare passion, scorn 
& regret? Where you can get your transla- 
tion in rhyme which flows easily, let it be 
in rhyme. Where it won’t be a poem in 
rhyming English, let it be in quantity or 
unrhymed verse so long as it has quality. ... 
I may be wrong but I felt I must write 
protesting against the injury your classical 
2 One poem, Coma Berenices, was published in Jn 
Merlin’s World, 1922. 


education has inflicted on your English 
verse... .’4 
Meyerstein’s mentality was intrica.e and 
tortuous. Embittered by lack of recognition, 
he turned, with a vituperation bordering on 
insanity, on his family—in particular his 
mother—and vented upon them the gall that 
was in him; and in time this animosity ex- 
tended to his friends and to humanity in 
general. These terrible periods were fortu- 
nately intermittent, but they affected his 
power to work. Something of this was divined 
by #; but having himself achieved equili- 
brium, he perhaps over-simplified the remedy. 
. Your disease, my young friend, [he 
wrote on 29 April 1924] is that you are over- 
educated and your spirit is wrapt about 
with fold upon fold of world culture. And 
what you want is to live in a primitive island 
like Arran [sic] or Blasquet [sic] Isles; turn 
[?] sailor like Synge and consort only with 
primitives. If you will read Liam O’Flaherty’s 
new book the Black Soul you will know even 
better than from Synge what kind of primi- 
tive humanity can be found in these islands. 
Failing Arran try Mexico, Arizona or some 
other place where things have not yet be- 
come civilized and people are natural brutes 
or natural gentlemen. Now if you had this 
raw material about, you with your immense 
intelligence, would make something fine out 
of it. Synge had a highly cultivated mind not 
quite coming off until he bathed in the 
fountain of primitive life & then he became 
a genius. Arnold Bax lived in west of Ireland 
for eight years & it turned his highly culti- 
vated intelligence on the road to genius. 
Lady Gregory wrote nothing until [s]he mixed 
with the primitives. Your cure for moder- 
nity is to read the classics but, bless your 
soul, the classics were written by people as 
sophisticated as Matthew Arnold. Here I 
am, at a distance, diagnosing your disease 
with the confidence of absolute ignorance 
but the diagnosis 1 is good for millions so by 
chance it may suit your case. 


It was perhaps this 
allied to his detachment from worldly ambi- 
3 Caeli, Lesbia nostra, Lesbia illa, 
Illa Lesbia, .. . 
* Undated. Written early 1920. 
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tions which was #’s attraction for Meyer- 
stein. He may have been instinctively drawn 
to this man of lofty hopes who was free from 
internal mental stress and whose views were 
not influenced by personal feelings. Even when 
discussing contemporaries © rarely descended 
to personalities, referring to his friends always 
in a literary context. 

‘, . . I agree with you in regarding The 
Playboy as the best of Synge though I like 
the Deirdre’ also. I feel Synge is a great 
writer but he moves outside my circle and I 
admire him as I admire the lion or any 
other wild creature for its energy & wild 
natural grace, but he is, I think, in spite of 
all his genius subhuman, that is his humanity 
is still elemental and without spirituality by 
which I do not mean a knowledge of tran- 
scendental philosophy but that incalculable 
something which separates man from the 
animal . . . I saw the first night of The Play- 
boy.? It turned Dublin into a city of Play- 
boys and the wildest things took place, the 
theatre was pervaded by the police, they 
were in long rows round the theatre and 
there was a special column of them in the 
centre so that nowhere could the frolicking 
Playboy utter his elemental disapprobation 
but a long official arm could stretch out and 
drag him out of his seat into the street. We 
take our pleasures madly in Dublin.’3 


Of Ulysses, he told Meyerstein he had read 
only twelve chapters during its serialization 
in the American Little Review. When further 
publication was stopped by ‘that highly moral 
state’, he did not feel inclined to pay three 
pounds in order to finish the book. 


‘, .. I think he carries a literary method 
to extreme. Nobody can well go further in 
that way but they may learn something just 
as impressionism & post impressionism, 
cubism & futurism leave something for 
artists to study. I think in chapters I read 
the subjective impressionism was overdone. 
We are not really aware of all these things 
unless we are in a drifting state of conscious- 
ness lying back in a chair. Then we notice 


1 Deirdre of the Sorrows published 1910. 

2 The Playboy of the Western World was first performed 
at the Abbey Theatre on 26 Jan. 1907, and was followed 
by a week of riots. 3 Undated. Written early 1920. 


vaguely that we owe our washerwoman 
eleven shillings, or that that girl had fat legs. 
But normally consciousness is I think more 
concentrated & these things are in the outer 
[illeg.] verge of life for us & it is a mistake to 
overload the tale with them. Of course Joyc 
is an important person but he is outside my 
circle of things. The chapter in which I 
appear with Eglinton is of course pure in- 
vention. If he said I forged a cheque I could 
bring an injunction. When he forges opinions 
for me I have no remedy. But I don’t 
mind... .”4 


And writing of an author who has read 
aloud his own work, he remarked: ‘Whenever 
a man of genius reads you his own work you 
get something out of it that is not in the 
printed book: all that was in his imagination 
that never came through into words, dreams 
that will never enter that narrow house of 
sound. I have the same vivid impression of 
Shaw’s “‘Androcles and the Lion’”’,—Bernard 
Shaw having read the manuscript to two or 
three of us in Dublin just after he had finished 
the play. I got all that was in his mind which 
I never got afterwards from reading the play 
or from seeing it acted.’5 

The greater part of these letters deals with 
literary matters; but the correspondence was 
begun during the period of savagery which 
preceded the signing of the irish Treaty and 
continued through the Civil War and the 
early years of the Irish Free State, so that it 
was inevitable 4 should occasionally refer 
to politics. 

In the autumn of 1920, at the time of the 
assassination of fourteen British officers in 
Dublin® on ‘Bloody Sunday’, 21 November, he 
was summoned to London by the Prime Minis- 
ter, Lloyd George, whom he saw at Downing 
Street on 24 November. The object of his visit 
was to explore the possibilities of ending the 
bloodshed. 


‘. . . It was a most tragic business that 
Sunday shooting [4 wrote] & made many 
of us despair of any settlement of our troubles. 
I don’t think anybody minds Greenwood’s? 


* 29 April 1924. 

5 27 April 1926. 

® On the orders of Michael Collins. 

7 Sir Hamar Greenwood, Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
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account of me at Westminster—my opinions 
are too well known. As a matter of fact I 
breakfasted with the Prime Minister the 
next morning and found he took no account 
of his Irish Secretary’s opinion.' I thought I 
had hatched up the terms of a truce since 
then but the hundreds of arrests here have 
made it impossible to carry out the idea.’? 


He was a Nationalist, but he abhorred 
violence, and was appalled at the barbarous 
crimes taking place all over the country. On 
25 May 1921 he told Meyerstein that he was 
going on a holiday to Wicklow 

‘to forget this city with its crimes, shocking 

ambushes going on all day. The Customs 

House is now burning. One of the finest 

buildings in Dublin. I hope it will not be 

utterly destroyed. . . . No I cannot advise 
you to take a holiday in Ireland at present.3 

The bomb or revolver shot is never very far 

from us & half the deaths do not I think get 

into the papers. I think the Government 
suppress fatalities among the armed forces 
of the Crown & we do not know what the 

Republican army loses. But there are little 

battles going on all the time. I do not know 

what will be the end of it. I hear talk of more 
ruthlessness on the part of the Government 

& of gigantic internment camps being pre- 

pared & also rumours of more intense acti- 

vity on the part of the I.R.A. I do not feel 

I belong to this era in Ireland.’ 


After the signing of the Treaty, of which he 
was a supporter, his mood, in spite of the out- 
break of civil war between the I.F.S. Govern- 
ment and the Republicans, was one of tempered 

‘The death of Collins+ was tragic [he 
wrote on 26 Aug. 1922]. He was a creature 
of amazing energy & intelligence & we had 
all relied on him more than on Griffiths to 


* In answer to Mr. Asquith, who referred to © as ‘a 
man of distinctly moderate Nationalist opinion’, Sir 
Hamar said: ‘In Ireland Mr. Russell is looked upon as 
an extreme Sinn Feiner.’ And to a member who inter- 
jected ‘He is not’, he retorted: ‘I am giving the Irish 
Government’s view of that gentleman. I do not therefore 
jook upon his opinion as worth the weight attributed to 
it by the Hon. Gentleman [Mr. Asquith].’ 

? Postmark 8 Dec. 1920. 

3 These letters contain many plans for a meeting be- 
tween 4 and E. H. W. M. but no evidence that they 
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build up the Irish Free State. He was young 
only 31 and his mind was growing all the 
time. I suppose the Lord will raise up some- 
one but I foresee bad times ahead. I think by 
twelve or fifteen years we will be out of our 
troubles & beginning to justify our existence 
as a nation. But I do not abate a jot of my 
twelve or fifteen years. . . . It is a big business 
moulding millions to some unity of mood. 
I believe in the genius of the Irish & it will 
justify itself. I can’t say more than that.’ 


But before his fifteen years had passed, his 
outlook had become sombre. Personal sorrows, 
advancing age, combined with the fact that 
the new Irish state did not conform to his 
ideals, dimmed his customary optimism. “The 
world is crumbling,’ he wrote on 10 October 
1929, 

‘and art literature & the rest are going to 

be forgotten until the new social order is 

established & then the seeds of music art 
literature buried will be discovered & planted 
again and will spring up as mummy wheat® 
in the Egyptian tombs. . . . It is time to goto 

Paradise. I believe . . . that no latter day 

English politician will be found there & very 

few of any country as T am not prejudiced 

specially against the English but against all 
politicians even those of my own country.’ 


To his disillusionment over Irish politics was 
added a great personal sorrow, the death of 
his wife early in 1932. During the first week in 
February he was in London, staying at the 
Euston Hotel, when he called on Meyerstein, 
who was away from home. On his return to 
Dublin he wrote, on black-edged paper, the 
last letter in this series. 


‘17 Rathgar Av., Dublin. 
Wednesday [17 Feb. 1932]? 
‘Dear Meyerstein—I was sorry to have 
missed you and I thank you for your letters. 


ever met. However, in a letter to Rowland Watson dated 
19 April 1944, Meyerstein gave a list of the poets he had 
known and added ‘and of course the indefatigable /’ 
In 1921 E. H. W. M. visited Ireland. 

* Killed in ambush by the I.R.A. 22 Aug. 1922. 

: Arthur Griffith, d. 12 Aug. 1922. 

yet I, being driven half insane 
gathered old mummy wheat. 
W. B. Yeats. 
7 Postmark. 
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comes on us while we watch the slowly dying 
when we seem in sympathy to be — 
ourselves. I cannot write more now. 


- If I am in London again I will try to 
arrange not to miss you. I went there for a 
week after my wife’s death to try to break 
away from the heaviness of heart which 


Autumn Quarrel 


AN uCK and doe, past summer calms, had fed 
On autumn boughs where dark fruit softly glowed. 
But, ah, they flared in anger, and they fled 


And sought deep wood where shadow overflowed 
The bounds of their departure and their haste. 
They feared to see each other if they slowed. 


The late fruit fell before them as they raced, 


Their hearts unripe for speed or wood’s decay. 
In smoky air their very breath embraced, 


And so they fled the faster in dismay, 
Portentous shadows panting side by side 
Who could not spare a look each other’s way, 


But would not run apart. At last they spied 
A dark grove where the softened earth held heat. 
They would have passed, unerring in their pride, 


But love can overshadow flying feet 
And ripeness may perfect a lover’s flight. 
Of fallen fruit, persimmon is most sweet 


Whose bitterness was foretaste of delight. 


PAUL RAMSEY, Jr. 


Slang: Modern—Antique 


By MARION H. SPIELMANN 


Viscount SAMUEL writes: J noticed, in the interest- 
ing article by Mr. Geoffrey Trease in the Spring number of 
English, p. 128, a reference to the use in historical novels 
of present-day colloquialisms which have survived unex- 
pectedly from earlier centuries. The expression he quoted 
was ‘What the dickens’, which occurs in The Merry 
Wives of Windsor. 

That brought to my mind an article that appeared long 
ago in The Times Literary Supplement by my late 
brother-in-law, Marion H. Spielmann. He was a well- 
known journalist in the last decades of the nineteenth 
century, was editor for many years of The Magazine of 


Art and a prolific author of review and newspaper articles, 
chiefly en art subjects. He was also the leading authority on 
the portraits of Shakespeare. That study led him on to 
much realing in Elizabethan and seventeenth-century 
literature, and he amused himself by jotting down instances 
of what is regarded as modern slang but which had in fact 
been in use at that period. These he ultimately brought 
together in an article which appeared in the T.L.S. of 
7 November 1918. (Spielmann died in 1948, aged 90.) 

It occurred to me that this collection of unknown 
references might be of interest to students of English litera- 
ture, and ought not to be lost sight of (the number of the 
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T.L.S. is out of print), and you may perhaps think that 
the English Association is the right body to save it from 
oblivion and English the proper publication in which it 
Should reappear. 

. THe attractive subject of slang and colloqui- 
alism viewed in the light of language-corrup- 
tion, to which certain of your correspondents 
have of late alluded, becomes more interest- 
ing when it is regarded from the point of 
view of international borrowing by the early 
dramatists—because now and then attempted 
translation gives a clue to the source of the 
work. 

It will not, I think, be denied that most 
translators, or filchers, of plays or poems from 
a foreign tongue have often enough betrayed 
themselves by tripping over an idiom, un- 
translatable perhaps, or else misunderstood, 
or by boldly adopting an expression which the 
unsuspecting annexer—finding no help in his 
‘World of Words’ or dictionary—has not recog- 
nized as a neologism, a cant word, or a term of 
contemporary slang. As to slang, how could a 
contemporary foreign student or adapter of 
our Shakespearian drama—say the Eliza- 
bethan or Jacobean drama generally—hope to 
master expressions continually to be found in 
our comedies and farces for the most part, but 
not infrequently in our tragedies, to say nothing 
of our literature of manners and folk-lore? 
These expressions, coined by and for the people 
for their own national and class use, uncon- 
cerned with purism and indifferent to the 
delicate feelings of philologist and euphonist— 
expressions already then, many of them, of 
ancient date—still abide with us, as they will 
continue to abide, virtually unchanged, while 
our English tongue proper, freer from corrup- 
tion or dialectic invasion, becomes slowly 
modified and evolved under Time’s action of 
literary erosion and deposit. 

We are told that no word of slang to be 
recognized in time as ‘local dialect’, is admitted 
into the Dictionnaire de 1 Académie Frangaise until 
it has passed current for a hundred years and 
its ‘parochial’ quality has by common custom 
been surcharged ‘national’. After that interval 
it may be regarded as an integral cell in the 
structural tissue of the French tongue. It is 
hardly so to be considered in the English 
language, so far as common slang is concerned, 
because the slang of the sixteenth and seven- 


teenth centuries remains to a great extent dis- 
tinctively our slang of today, and would be 
admitted only—if admitted at all—into the 
Oxford Dictionary as a ‘vulgarism’: that is to 
say, as a term necessarily to be tolerated, yet 
scarcely welcomed. 

Let me give an example to illustrate the 
point. Let me imagine a fanciful scene in an 
unwritten play appropriate to the present day 
and its events, in order to see how a translator 
or adapter of sixteenth- or seventeenth-century 
dramatic literature, with only a polite know- 
ledge of our language, would have had to 
wrestle with the baffling literary situation. 

Let it be supposed that, at about midsummer 
of this year, Lieutenant Parker, a convalescent 
officer, is ‘discovered’ sitting and smoking. He 
is in uniform, but still not free from depression. 
‘To him enters’ Lieutenant Williams, in a more 
buoyant frame of mind: 

Lr. Wituiams. Hullo! Still slack'? Feeling 
pretty rotten?? In the dumps}? 

Lr. Parker. No, thanks. Fairly fit*: soon 
ready to beat the record.s 

W. Good old® Parker! Read the Kaiser’s 
latest ? 

P. No!! I bar? that blinking idiot®! Oh for a stone 
to hit him in the eye?! Fact is, my boy, he knows 
the game’s up'®; he knows our next push" is 
going to do for him'?. He knows he’s as good as 
gravelled*3, and that every mother’s son'* in his 
army’ll soon be set packing's, bag and baggage**, 
and’ll be scooting as slick as an eel'? back to his 
precious Fatherland. We’ve got the dosser in the 
dust'®, my lad, and go to pot'® he ‘must and 
shall’2°, as the Bosche says. He knows as well as 
you do, my son, that the fat’s in the fire", and 
that we'll make good**—so let him go hang}. 
What’s the use of blowing on the man* and 
running him down*s when to all intents and 
purposes he’s as dead as a door-nail*©? 

W. Well, anyhow; here—read his speech. 

P. (wearily). see you hanged first?7. (Then, 
with spirit) Look here—J°Il lay my head to your 
hat28— 

W. (interrupting). He’s bringing up fresh 
divisions from the East. 

P. Let ’em all come?®, I tell you he’s not in it?°. 
What’s he done? He’s pinched! the territory 
and of course the brass}? of a few small nations; 
not only collared their chink, but left them 
the devil a penny** to bless themselves with. 
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That’s about all. And now he’s going to be 
turned off?5 himself, my boy. What’s the odds 
what he says?—he’s the crack Ananias of all 
the Huns; we all know he lays it on with a 
trowel37, so let it go3* at that. I tell you that 
within six months we'll fire him out39, if his 
people haven’t already whistled him off*°. 

W. (impressed and pleased). The devil you 
do*'! I say—to change the subject: Where did 
you get those lovely slopst?? What did they 
stand you in*}? Or did you bdilk* the tailor? 

P. You holy idiot+s! 

W. All right—perk up**, But—what price the 
duds*?? They look uncommonly well cut. Or 
did you /ift*® them? No answer? J smell a rat+9, 

P. Oh, stow itS°, You’re an infernal gowks!— 
and so I tell you straights. 

W. That’s right—call a spade a spades}. Never 
mind; you’re a queer coves+, whatss? But I’m 
sadly afraid you priggeds* ’em, Parker, what, 
whats?? Confess, old thing, and J’/l wink at its*, 

P. (pushing him a drink). Here—whet your 
whistles? with a cup of the best®°. And now slither®', 

W. (smacking his lips). This is great®! I was 
as dry as a biscuit®, 

They relapse into silence—neither of them 
suspecting that in the course of their short 
colloquy, with all its ‘modern barbarisms’ and 
the like, they have uttered between them not 
fewer than sixty-three flowers of speech which 
were all made use of by Shakespeare and his 
contemporaries, from 1586 to 1616—that is to 
say, from Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy to Ben Jonson’s 
The Devil is an Ass—with the convenient addi- 
tion of the latter’s Tale of a Tub (1633). A few 
of them, moreover, will be found in Skelton and 
in the earlier writers, and in the ‘Mystery’ of 
The Nativity: The Shepherds’ Play. 

Here is the list of plays and other works in 
which I have met my examples of impolite 
literature, with the dates, as far as ascertain- 
able, of composition (or printing). The num- 
bers correspond to those given above. 

"King Richard the Third (1. ii), First Murderer log. 
(1597), and The True Tragedy of Richard Duke of 
York (Signature E, verso), Clarence log. (1595- 
1600). 2The Nymph’s Reply (to Marlowe’s Pas- 
sionate Shepherd—‘Come live with me’). By Raleigh 
(? ¢. 1590). *Faire Em. (Sig. A 2), William the Con- 
queror log. (before 1587 [1631]), also Taming of a 
Shrew (G. 2), Emilia log. (c. 1589-92), and Taming of 
the Shrew (ut. i), Baptista /og. to Katherine (1595); 
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and, Every Man in his Humour (m. iii), Justice 
Clement /og. Ben Jonson (1601-16). *Hamlet (v. ii), 
Horatio log. to Hamlet (1602). ‘Histrio-Mastix 
(B 4), Chrysoganus Jog. (1599-1600). *Love’s 
Labour’s Lost (tv. ii), Holofernes log. (1591). 7As You 
Like It (v. iv), Hymen log. (¢. 1600), and Taming of 
a Shrew (D), Sander log. (c. 1589-92). *Merchant of 
Venice (u. viii), Prince of Arragon log. (c. 1594). 
*Twelfth Night (u. v), Sir Toby log. (1600). '°Cymbe- 
line (m1. iii), Belarius (c. 1610). "Julius Caesar 
(v. ii), Brutus log. (1600), and Macbeth (v. iii), 
Macbeth Jog. (1606). '*Doctor Faustus (C, vo.), Dr. 
Faustus /og. (in his contract with Mephistophilus), 
Marlowe (1588-9). '3As You Like It (1v. i), Rosalind 
log. (c. 1599). '*Midsummer-Night’s Dream (tm. i), 
Quince log. (1595), and Every Man in His Humour 
(v. i), Downright log., Ben Jonson (1601-16). 
18Hamlet (um. iv), Hamlet log. (1602). '*As You Like It 
(m. ii), Touchstone log. (1600). '7Doctor Faustus 
(E 2), Horse-Courser log. (1588-9). '*The Merry 
Devil of Edmonton (C), Fabel log. (1604). '* The Life 
and Death of Jack Strawe (B 3), Tom Miller log. 
(1593), also Dryden’s and D’Avenant’s version of 
The Tempest: Prologue log. (1670). 2°ZII Henry VI 
(1. i), Duke of York log. (1592). 2! The Two Noble 
Kinsmen (G 2 vo.), Fourth Countryman log. (c. 
1610-25), and Histrio-Mastix (B), Gutt, the player, 
log. (1599-1610). 22 Two Gentlemen of Verona (u. iv), 
Duke Jog. (1591). 73 The Tempest (u. ii), Stephano 
sings (1611). #4As You Like It (u. vii), Jaques log. 
(1600). 28An Almond for a Parrat—Mar-prelate tract, 
by T. Nash (1589). 26/7 Henry IV (v. iii), Pistoll log. 
(1597). 27 The Taming of a Shrew (u. i), Katherine log. 
(c. 1589-92), also Doctor Faustus (C 4 vo.), Faustus 
log. (1588-9). *8Love’s Labour’s Lost (1. i), Berowne 
log. (1591). 29 Julius Caesar (v. ii), Brutus log. (1600). 
30The Winter’s Tale (tv. iii), Servant log. (1611). 
31The Puritan [Widow] (E 3 vo.), Pyeboard log. 
(1606-7). 3*Henry V (tv. iv), Pistoll log. (¢. 1599). 
33The Puritan [Widow] (E 4), Serjant Puttock log. 
(1606-7). 3+Doctor Faustus (C 4 vo.), Gluttony Jog. 
(1588-9). 35 The Spanish Tragedy (m1. vi), Pedrincano 
log., T. Kyd (1586). 2*Coriolanus (1. iii), Virgilia log. 
(c. 1608). 37As You Like It (1. ii), Celia log. (1600). 
38 The Taming of a Shrew (G 2), Polidor log. (c. 1589- 
92). 3*Sonnets, Shakespeare, No. 144 (1594-1603). 
4°Othello (mm. iii), Othello log. (1604). ** The Taming 
of a Shrew (B 3), Kate log. (c. 1589-92). **Ram-Alley 
(G), Beard log., Lodowick Barrey (before 1611). 
*3Every Man Out of His Humour (un. i), Fungoso log., 
Ben Jonson (1600). The Tale of a Tub (1. i), Tub 
log., Ben Jonson (1633). “Hero and Leander (First 
Sestiad, line 382), Marlowe. “Three Prayers, or A Fruit- 
Sul Sermon, H. Smith (1591). *7Lanthorne and Candle- 
light, Chapter I, ‘Of Canting’, T. Dekker (1609). 
48 The Devil is an Ass, Ben Jonson (1616), and Treilus 
and Cressida (1. ii), Cressida log.; Ben Jonson, also 
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Skelton (1526), Dekker, etc., and James the Fourth 
(m1. i), Slipper /og., Rt. Greene (1594). 4® The Case is 
’ Altered (tv. iv), Peter Onion log., Ben Jonson 
(1609). 5°Zanthorne and Candle-light, Chapter I, ‘Of 
Canting’ (1609). 5*(I have forgotten the play, but by 
Ben Jonson). 5? The Devil is an Ass (m1. iii), Pitfall the 
Maid log. (1616). 53 The Poetaster (v. i), Tibullus log., 
Ben Jonson (1601), and The Magnetic Lady (1. i), 
Boy, John Try-gust log. (1632). %+Lanthorne and 
Candle-light, Chapter I, ‘Of Canting’ (1609). 55 The 
Case is Altered (1. iv), Juniper log., Ben Jonson (1609), 
and The Merry Devil of Edmonton (E 4), Host Blague 
log. (1608), and Cymbeline (iv. ii), Guiderius log. 
(1609). 5°The Belman of London, T. Dekker (1608). 
87 The Case is Altered (tv. iv), Onion log., Ben Jonson 
(1609). $*La:.thorne and Candle-light, T. Dekker (1609), 
and Ram-Alley (E 2, vo.), Widow Taffata log., 
Lodowick Barrey (before 1611), also James the Fourth 
(um. i), Ida log., Rt. Greene (1594). 5° The Nativity: 
The Shepherds’ Play, Second Shepherd log. ®°The 
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Nativity: The Shepherds’ Play, Third Shepherd log. 
(early fifteenth century, ‘Wakefield Mystery’) .°' James 
the Fourth (u. i), Slipper log., Rt. Greene (1594). 
62 The Frolicksome Duke, or the Tinker’s Good Fortune, 
ballad (according to Percy’s Reliques the forerunner 
or successor—surely the latter—of the Induction of 
The Taming of a Shrew). ©Every Man Out of His 
Humour (Induction), Asper log. (1600). 


These sixty-three ‘smart’ expressions, drawn 
from fifty different plays and other works, I 
have jotted down in a desultory way as I have 
met with them; your readers will certainly be 
able to add greatly to their number. It would 
be amusing to see how a French or Italian 
translator would convey to his compatriots in 
their native idiom the exact equivalents of the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean anglicisms con- 
tained in the little dialogue. 


(With acknowledgements to The Times Literary Supplement for permission to reprint.) 


Theatre Notes 


Othello and A Midsummer Night’s Dream (Strat- 
ford-on-Avon); Twelfth Night and A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream (Regent’s Park); Lock 
Up Your Daughters (Mermaid). 

HE Stratford season opened with plays 
that brought us two keenly anticipated 
individual performances: that of Paul Robeson 
as Othello, and of Charles Laughton as Bot- 
tom. Both well rewarded hope and expectation. 

The statuesque magnificence of Robeson domi- 

nated the stage whenever he was on it. Here 

was a presence whose massive dignity could 
command without need of word or movement 

(as in his quelling appearance on the scene of 

the drunken brawl); a voice whose quality of 

black velvet gave a resonance to Shakespeare’s 
poetry seldom heard on the English stage. In 

Robeson’s interpretation the spectator was 

made aware with peculiar poignancy of the 

noble, open nature of the Moor—that trusting 
simplicity of heart which renders Othello so 
vulnerable a prey for the machinations of Iago. 

With Frederick Valk’s performance, in the 

early ’forties, this Othello will remain one of 

the most impressive of our time. 

Sam Wanamaker’s Iago was by no means so 
satisfying. A slick and clever trickster, confid- 
ing his machiavellian devices to the audience 
with the engaging conspiratorial air of a 


schoolboy preening himself on an ingenious 
practical joke, he repeatedly won responsive, 
even sympathetic chuckles from the audi- 
torium. This is a curious conception of that 
malignity—purposeless or otherwise—bent with 
terrible single-mindedness on the destruction of 
lives. The dark and intricate depths of malevo- 
lence, the sense of evil personified, were absent 
to a degree which virtually robbed this inter- 
pretation of all validity. 

The provocative sensuality of Angela Bad- 
dgley’s fishwife Emilia was vigorous and con- 
vincing; and Mary Ure’s Desdemona grew in 
effectiveness, from somewhat inauspicious be- 
ginnings, to a genuinely moving climax of 
willow-song and deathbed. Her physical slight- 
ness and whiteness were most tellingly set off 
by the foil of what one critic called Robeson’s 
‘massive bronze’. Tony Richardson’s produc- 
tion, with the Loudon Sainthill settings, was 
imaginative and accomplished; if at some 
points a little worrying in its determined 
straining after originality of effect—as when 
the audience was forced to crane upwards to 
a deathbed enthroned on a lofty eminence 
supported by scaffolding. 

Peter Hall’s production of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream—the twenty-seventh Stratford 
revival—presented a team of rude mechanicals 
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who exploited their comic opportunities to the 
full. The auditorium resounded with delighted 
guffaws at the antics of Charles Laughton as 
Bottom—as bombastic a braggart as ever 
swaggered on the boards of Stratford—at the 
coy, maidenly reluctance of Peter Wood- 
thorpe’s Flute, and the avuncular bene- 
volence of Quince. Vanessa Redgrave’s 
gawky, lugubrious Helena and Priscilla Mor- 
gan’s pert, plump spitfire of a Hermia were 
equally delectable. Mary Ure made a delicate 
and enchanting Titania, and there were many 
deft touches of humour in the fairy scenes. 
Robert Hardy’s Oberon, however, was in- 
sufficiently regal, even for a fairy (due partly, 
perhaps, to an eccentricity of costuming which 
left him incongruously bare-legged and bare- 
foot beneath his glittering upper finery) ; while 
the mouthing, imbecilic grimaces of Puck (Ian 
Holm) can only be described as a disastrous 
freak of production or individual interpretation. 

Robert Atkins was, at the age of seventy-three, 
in his last acting season at Regent’s Park; so 
this is a fitting occasion to pay tribute to his 
long and devoted service to the presentation of 
Shakespeare in the open air. The company’s 
repertoire has never been especially varied or 
adventurous (with the exception of such diver- 
sions as the first part of Faust, in the forties, or 
Rostand’s The Romanticks).The productions have 
not favoured experimental departuresin presenta- 
tion, nor has the acting often been distinguished 
(this year’s Twelfth Night and The Dream were 
no exception). Yet for hundreds of playgoers 
the perennial open-air favourites will be for 
ever envisaged by the inward eye against a 
living green backcloth of flickering shrubberies, 
and permeated by the magic of sunset imper- 
ceptibly dimming into dusk and of moths in 
the footlights. The familiar music of ‘I 
know a bank’, ‘Under the greenwood tree’, or 
‘When that I was and a little tiny boy’, is 
inseparable now from its accompaniment of 
rustling leaves and the evening songs of black- 
bird and thrush. For this all Shakespearians 
are in Mr. Atkins’s debt. 


It has been agreeable to witness the warm 
reception London playgoers have given to 
Bernard Miles’s recently opened Mermaid 
Theatre on the Thames bank at Blackfriars. 
This has been no mere indulgent pat on the 
back for a brave project, but the tribute of 
genuine enjoyment and a success richly de- 
served. Small enough to be ‘intimate’, with 
every seat in its steeply rising auditorium 
affording an excellent view of the stage, the 
theatre breeds an atmosphere of cordiality in 
its audiences, and is itself indubitably alive. 
Lock Up Your Daughters, a sophisticated musical 
play adapted by Bernard Miles from Fielding’s 
comedy Rape upon Rape, proved an excellent 
choice for launching the season. The play is a 
satire, at once scathing and ribald, on the 
corruption of London magistrates (which 
Fielding in his capacity of Justice of the Peace 
for Westminster had cause to know well 
enough) ; on the portentousness of eighteenth- 
century newspapers and the solemn gullibility 
of their readers; and on the prevalence at that 
time of charges of rape. At Puddle Dock an 
engaging spice of impudence and lightness of 
touch in adapter and producer, some beguil- 
ingly tuneful lyrics (the joint work of Laurie 
Johnson and Lionel Bart), and spirited act- 
ing—notably by Richard Wordsworth as a 
Squeezum by turns grasping, lascivious, and 
hen-pecked, and by Hy Hazell as his virago 
spouse—combined to result in a gay and in- 
fectiously good-humoured evening. When so 
many little theatres (the ‘Q’, the Mercury, the 
Everyman, the New Lindsey) have been clos- 
ing for lack of financial support, it is encourag- 
ing to see a new enterprise prosper. May this 
continue, so that twentieth-century Londoners 
may echo Beaumont writing to Ben Jonson 
with his enthusiastic report: ‘What things we 
have seen done at the Mermaid!’ To judge 
from the attendance and response at an early 
evening performance on a Monday—usually 
a lean night in the theatre—there is ample 
demand for them. 

THESPIS 
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Winter 


I must learn winter as a child its letters: 
This diagram of the world in a flat light; 
This basic exposition—lines and veins 
Converging, branching, crossing—black on bright: 
With all the pathways faltering between them 
Where I have walked; pathways brownly traced 
Across the pale thin parchment left where summer’s 
Lush effusions have been all erased. 
The ways I went—where I shall go again— 
Their pattern to the record here commit. 
I must learn winter as a child its letters; 
And I must learn myself as part of it. 


W. H. BOORE 


Poetry on Records 


T is a heartening sign that nowadays more 
hese more recordings of poetry are being 
made: some of them—such as that of Dylan 
Thomas reading his own poems, with a com- 
mentary—of permanent historical value. The 
Argo recordings of Shakespeare, by the Mar- 
lowe Society, have already been mentioned in 
English. Now Jupiter Recordings bring us a 
number of excellent verse anthologies, of 
which ‘A Junior Anthology of English Verse’, 
on one double-sided, long-playing, 10-in. record 
intended for children from the age of seven 
upwards, should be of especial interest to 
teachers of English. The poems range over a 
wide variety of mood and manner: from 
humorous pieces like W. S. Gilbert’s macabre 
Yarn of the Nancy Bell—recounted with ghoulish 
relish—the light-hearted Irish lilt, which breaks 
in places into song, of James Stephens’s The 
Fifteen Acres, and Edward Lear nonsense 
rhymes, to portraits of personalities such as 
Keats’s Old Meg and Yeats’s Fiddler of 
Dooney, and a more reflective note in Words- 
worth (The Daffodils), Housman (Loveliest of 
trees . . .) and the lovingly precise nature 
observation of Clare. Other poems by Blake 
and Kipling might perhaps have made more 
appeal to children than the former’s England, 


Awake! and the latter’s The Snow lies thick on 
Valley Forge (The Harp Song of the Dane Women, 
or the St. Helena Lullaby, would have made 
ideal pieces for reading aloud); but there is a 
delightful surprise in Ralph Hodgson’s little- 
known Eve, beautifully spoken here. The 
readers—Jill Balcon, V. C. Clinton-Baddeley, 
John Glen, Christopher Hassall, Harry Hutch- 
inson, and C, Day Lewis—are uniformly excel- 
lent, and this is as nicely balanced a classroom 
selection as one could wish for. 

In 1937 V. C. Clinton-Baddeley worked 
with Yeats in a series of broadcasts; and in 
‘Poems by W. B. Yeats; Spoken according to 
his Own Directions’ he records, with the help 
of Jill Balcon and Marjorie Westbury, the nine 
poems he then rehearsed with their author. 
The prevailing mood of Yeats’s choice, a year 
or so before his death, was far from the dreamy 
romanticism of the Celtic twilight. It was that 
of bitter, nostalgic lament for the fate of Ire- 
land, movingly epitomized by The Curse of 
Cromwell—which, with Sailing to Byzantium, 
comes over superbly. The frequent incantatory 
interpolation or refrain by a feminine voice, as 
in I am of Ireland, is highly effective. 

On the other side of this 10-in. long-player 
is a set of poems for several voices; and this 
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recording, more than any of the others here 
reviewed, captures the essential magic of 
poetry. Possibly this has something to do with 
the choice of poems. Hardy’s Voices from Things 
Growing in a Churchyard (which opens with the 
pure and poignant tones of a small girl) and 
At Lulworth Cove a Century Back, invoking the 
presence of Keats on the way to Rome and 
death, Graves’s dialogue between mother and 
daughter, A Frosty Night, and De la Mare’s 
exquisitely haunting The Ghost, communicate 
that authentic shudder which Housman always 
experienced in his solar plexus. Like Margaret 
Rawlings on anearlier (Argo) recording, Pauline 
Letts and Jill Balcon well demonstrate in the 
last reading how magnificently Hopkins’ s The 
Leaden Echo and the Golden Echo gains by being 
heard rather than silently read. 

Each of these records is available at 29s., 


and texts of the ‘Junior Anthology’ and of 
the Yeats recordings and ‘Poems for Several 
Voices’ at 6d. a copy, plus postage, from 
Jupiter Recordings, 228 Ebury Street, London, 
S.W. 1. 

The first issue in a promising series of poets 
reading their own work is a recording by Edith 
Sitwell and C. Day Lewis. Mr. Day Lewis is 
one of our finest contemporary readers of 
poetry, and this record is no exception; but his 
choice of poems—Sheep Dog Trials, View from 
an Upper Window, and The Gate—is disappoint- 
ing. Dame Edith is at the top of her form in her 
two Atom Age poems and the well-known 
Heart and Mind, and finishes on a light-hearted 
note with the delicious Scotch Rhapsody, which 
irresistibly recalls the mood of MacNeice’s 
Bagpipe Music. This 7-in. Jupiter recording 
costs 155. 11d. M. W. 


Reviews of Books 


Portraits of Wordsworth. By Frances 
BLANSHARD. Allen & Unwin. 50s. 


The Consecrated Urn. By BERNARD BLACK- 
sTONE. Longmans. 45s. 


Portraits of Wordsworth is an attractive volume 
which reproduces 63 of the 87 known portraits 
of the poet, 42 of which are Mrs. Blanshard’s 
‘discoveries’ in that neither Knight (1882) nor 
Schneider (1950) included them in their sur- 
veys. Not that the book is a mere catalogue, 
though its core is a fully documented chrono- 
logical list of all the portraits and their history. 
Indeed, one catches something of the author’s 
excitement in the search for lost portraits and 
their identification, and one is rewarded with 
numerous glimpses of the Wordsworth circle 
with different artists at work in their midst. 
The number and variety of portraits is in fact 
amazing, in every medium available at this last 
moment before the artist was ousted by the 
camera. Many of the artists are unknown or 
amateur: only Haydon, Chantrey, and the 
American, Inman, are famous names. 

How far the collection contributes to our 
understanding of Wordsworth’s personality or 
of his poetry is debatable. A minority of the 
portraits, painted for purely personal reasons, 
date from 1798 to 1820, when the ‘name of 


Wordsworth was trampled under foot’, as de 
Quincey wrote. Only three of these illustrate 
the great decade 1798-1808, and of these only 
the little-known drawing by Edridge reveals 
real character. After 1831, when Wordsworth 
had become something of a vogue with artists 
as the greatest living poet, there are portraits 
galore. Most of these later portraits were based 
on the artistic principles laid down in Reynolds’s 
Discourses, and aim at a ‘noble generalisation’ 
rather than at fidelity to Wordsworth’s unusual 
and distinctive features as preserved for us in 
Haydon’s life-mask of 1805, or at a truthful 
representation of his notoriously vivid, vigor- 
ous, and forthright personality. Too often the 
artist was concerned ‘not with fac-simile 
representation’ but with ‘the presence of 
poetry’ (review in The Athenaeum, 14 July 
1832). Haydon’s Wordsworth on Helvellyn (the 
only portrait of which Wordsworth himself 
never tired) evoked Elizabeth Barrett’s 


No portrait this, with academic air! 
This is the poet and his poetry. 


One hazards that it is no more like Wordsworth 
than the tepid reproductions of idealized por- 
traits which must have had such a depressing 
effect on generations of readers of his poetry. 

Professor Blackstone rather ingenuously 
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remarks that it is hard indeed to spring any- 
thing new in the stony field of literary criticism, 
and that like Sir Thomas Browne he has been 
driven into eccentricity and extravagances: 
hence the oddity of his ‘botanico-physiologico- 
cosmogonical slant’. Not that he pretends to 
erect a ‘phyto-criticism’, but to see Keats’s 
poetry as the poetry of growth and form, ‘the 
supreme shape’ of the urn standing in the midst 
of a floral context. Erasmus Darwin and Cole- 
ridge—we are to look for affinities rather than 
for sources or influences—were likewise con- 
cerned with analogy, and in very different 
ways were attacking a cosmic problem; Blake 
alone shares Keats’s wholeness of approach. 

‘I have treated Keats’s poetry as a plant’, 
says Professor Blackstone—which after all is 
only logical in view of Keats’s own axiom: ‘If 
Poetry comes not as naturally as the Leaves to 
a tree it had better not come at all’ (Letter to 
Reynolds, 3 February 1818). Seed—root— 
growth—flower—fruit: these basic concep- 
tions are ubiquitous. And the fruit is to be 
eaten and enjoyed with the holiness of all the 
senses; for corn and wine are sacramental sub- 
stances. Claret makes a man a Hermes, as 
Keats observed (Letter to George and Georgiana 
Keats, 18 February 1819); for the madness of 
the grape is not only the madness of poetic 
frenzy, but also ‘the madness of noesis and 
participation in the divine nature’. 

The Consecrated Urn is not an easy book to 
read or to digest, for the argument is wide- 
ranging in fields that are unlikely to be familiar 
to many readers, It is perhaps worth suggesting 
that a start might be made with Chapter XV, 
where the threads are drawn together; for the 
author himself admits that ‘in the medley of 
cross-threads and botches and end-pieces the 
total pattern has been hard to see’. But this 
new assessment was well worth making, and 
one returns to Keats with enriched under- 
standing both of his poetry and of the intellec- 
tual climate that nurtured it. 

ROBIN ATTHILL 


Anne Bronté: A Biography. By Wmirrep 
Gérin. Nelson. 30s. 

The Novels of George Eliot. By BarBara 
Harpy. Athlone Press. 255. 


The second of Anne Bronté’s two novels, 
The Tenant of Wildfell Hall—it sold better in its 
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day than Emily’s Wuthering Heights—achieved 
some succés de scandal, its author being accused 
of ‘a morbid revelling in scenes of debauchery’. 
If, however, Anne spoke out with a boldness 
before her time, it was because she was shocked 
by the contrast between human conduct as she 
saw it while a governess and the ideal within 
her own pure mind and heart. ‘Gentle’, by 
consent of all who knew her, she was; but, 
while her work has been neglected, the legend 
of her personal gentleness has dimly persisted 
in a world too prone to forget what strength 
may walk ‘in ways of quietness’. 

If Anne lacked her sisters’ intense creative 
imagination, she also avoided its pitfalls. Her 
gifts were for natural description of life and 
character, and her religion—no mere emer- 
gency measure—provided a constant guide 
and touchstone of values. Happily, Winifred 
Gérin restores Anne to her rightful place as 
woman and writer without diminishing the 
stature of Charlotte or Emily. That is itself a 
triumph of balance and fairness; but this 
beautifully written (and well-illustrated) bio- 
graphy has almost every other virtue. Mrs. 
Gérin herself lives at Haworth, and, steeped in 
local colour, history, and tradition, she is able 
to shatter the fantastic legends about the geo- 
graphical and social ‘isolation’ of the Parsonage, 
about the ‘tyranny’ of Patrick Bronté, and 
about the ‘privations’ of his children. Even 
though a large family, Mrs. Bronté’s expensive 
final illness, and (later) the debts incurred by 
Branwell put a strain upon financial resources 
not in themselves too meagre, there was, by 
contemporary standards, a good measure of 
comfort, and, before Branwell’s moral decline 
—here made more understandable, though not 
excused—ill health was the only real spectre 
in a ixousehold singularly united and happy. 
What now seems tragic ignorance of hygiene 
was then almost universal. 

Anne’s life—she died at twenty-nine—falls 
roughly into two periods. First, there was the 
influence of Aunt Branwell, who played mother 
to Anne from her infancy. Elizabeth Branwell 
was a Methodist, Arminian in theory, Calvinis- 
tic by nature. Much as she loved Anne, her 
teaching was too grim for the sensitive embryo 
poet. The Brontés had other associations with 
the Evangelical Revival, and, though Mrs. 
Gérin is far better informed about it than are 
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most literary historians, she now and then un- 
wittingly becomes a little confused, in a man- 
ner which may perhaps make Aunt Branwell 
appear (for her day) in too dour a light, and 
which leads to one or two serious errors about 
John Wesley. Still, these are minor failings in 
an author who, on the whole, both studiously 
and imaginatively, has immersed herself in the 
background and period. 

As Anne grew older and could roam the 
moors with Emily, nature provided an anti- 
dote—or complement—to Methodism; and, 
if only after deep heart-searching and suffering, 
Anne, whose spiritual development is finely 
traced through her poems, won her way to an 
enlightened and firm faith in an all-loving God, 
some decades before Dean Farrar published 
his epoch-marking Eternal Hope. She had strong 
affinities with Cowper, and, though for a time 
she felt that she herself might be damned, it 
was her conviction that a just—let alone a 
merciful—God could not condemn to everlast- 
ing hell a man like Cowper that helped her to 
emerge into the theological sunlight. Gentle 
and quiet Anne may have been; she was, in 
more ways than one, a courageous prophet 
and pioneer. 

Our second book brings us to the ever- 
recurring question of ‘form’ in fiction. Crossing 
swords with Percy Lubbock and other critics, 
Barbara Hardy protests that ‘form’ doesn’t 
necessarily imply a taut, compact, Flaubertian 
shapeliness. While allowing that some diffuse, 
rambling novels are, in Henry James’s phrase, 
‘large loose baggy monsters’, she rejects any 
generalization. If it be argued that George 
Eliot lacked ‘form’, the conception of ‘form’ 
must be at fault. George Eliot was a conscious 
and disciplined artist, for whom every detail 
had its place in the design of the whole, help- 
ing her, without blurring her separate por- 
traits, to build up a general vision of life in 
which tragedy is seen as playing its necessary 
part in educating individuals by frustrating— 
and then, at the best, redeeming—their egoism. 

Mrs. Hardy is learned, widely allusive, 
sometimes needlessly intricate, yet essentially 
humane. She does more than persuasively 
analyse one novelist whose art, in her opinion, 
has been underrated; she vigorously attacks 
restrictive ideas of narrative ‘form’ in general. 


GILBERT THOMAS 
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Kenneth Grahame, 1859-1932. A Study of 
his Life, Work and Times. By Peter 
Green. Murray. 305. 

At first sight this biography looks too impos- 
ing for its subject. Admittedly, Kenneth Gra- 
hame won high distinction in two fields of 
human activity. He was Secretary of the Bank 
of England, and was also the author of three 
books which have already become classics of 
childhood. Yet few bank officials, however 
eminent, receive more than brief and ephemeral 
obituary notices, while Grahame’s books, 
though undoubtedly classics, are no more than 
minor classics. Nevertheless, one need read 
only a few chapters of Mr. Green’s volume to 
realize that no single page of his narrative is 
superfluous. It is, moreover, of such sustained 
and varied interest, and—apart from an occa- 
sional pedantic solecism—so engagingly writ- 
ten, that the reader is surprised to discover 
how soon he arrives at the final chapter. 

Two events in his early life decisively in- 
fluenced both Grahame’s character and his 
career. When still a child, he lost his mother 
(for his father, a chronic drunkard, he cared 
so little that, as Mr. Green says, he recorded 
his death with ‘cold, clinical indifference’) and 
from this loss he never recovered. ‘Looking 
back at those days of old,’ he wrote at the 
beginning of The Golden Age, ‘ere the gate shut 
to behind me, I can see now that to children 
with a proper equipment of parents these 
things would have worn a different aspect.’ 
With his sister and brothers he was sent to live 
with his maternal grandmother, who, though 
tending hira conscientiously, accorded him 
little love. 

Lack of love, or perhaps lack of imagination 
—this time on the part of an uncle—was 
responsible for the second blow he endured. 
After leaving school, he visited Oxford, be- 
coming enamoured both of the city and of 
Oxford’s river, ‘ “the stripling Thames”, re- 
mote and dragon-fly haunted, before it attained 
the noise, ribbons and flannels of Folly Bridge’. 
He ardently desired an Oxford education; but 
his uncle, acting in loco parentis, saw fit to deny 
him this privilege. Ironically enough, when 
Grahame was able and willing to bestow this 
gift upon his son, the latter was too physically 
and mentally handicapped to benefit from it. 
Instead of being sent to Oxford, Grahame was 
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put to work in his uncle’s office in Westminster, 
prior to his being nominated to a clerkship in 
the Bank of England. Westminster was less 
unattractive than most parts of London, and 
he was fascinated by Chelsea and Soho; in 
London, too, he made friends. Yet his uncle’s 
decision—in conjunction with the catastrophe 
of his mother’s death—largely contributed 
towards his developing a dual, almost schizo- 
phrenic personality which Mr. Green dissects 
and illustrates with compelling skill. 

The side of himself presented by Grahame 
to the world at large was of a douce, respect- 
able, capable Scot making a conspicuous suc- 
cess of his City career. But this Threadneedle 
Street paragon had a counterpart—a Dopfpel- 
ganger—in the vagabondish solitary revealed in 
his books, in The Wind in the Willows in particu- 
lar: a rebel against authority, an initiate of the 
animal world and of the world of children, 
somewhat disreputable, even slightly .sinister, 
happiest when ‘messing about with boats’ and 
most himself when escaping into the green, 
aqueous, leaf-shadowed world of his creative 
imagination. 

The ambivalence of Grahame’s nature forms 
the dominant theme of Mr. Green’s biography, 
and the more elaborately it is developed, the 
more absorbing it becomes. It isan unexpected, 
bizarre, and occasionally tragic story which is 
related of a man beset throughout his life by 
frustrations of diverse kinds, and Mr. Green 
propounds his thesis both with sympathy and 
insight. Not only should this volume attract 
new readers to Grahame’s trio of masterpieces ; 
it should also afford those already acquainted 
with them deeper understanding and enhanced 
delight. RALPH LAWRENCE 


Edward Marsh: Patron of the Arts. By 
CHRISTOPHER HassaL_. Longmans. 425. 


At the close of his own reminiscences, A 
Number of People, the late Sir Edward Marsh 
counted among his advantages in life ‘a ten- 
dency to take rather more interest in other 
people than in myself’. In his multiform activi- 
ties he seems always to have taken second place. 
As editor of the five volumes of Georgian 
Poetry; as Rupert Brooke’s biographer; as 
translator of Horace and La Fontaine; as 
private secretary to a succession of cabinet 
ministers (notably to Sir Winston Churchill: 
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‘I was Ruth to his Naomi’); as proof-reader 
and book-doctor (to Sir Winston and Somerset 
Maugham among many), he gave his time and 
scholarship to the service of others. His limited 
means he shared among struggling poets and 
artists; though to call him a patron, with its 
inescapable Johnsonian undertones, gives a 
false idea of a relationship in which he was 
servant. ‘I should be ashamed’, he wrote, ‘of 
being comparatively well-off, if I couldn’t take 
advantage of it to help my friends who are 
younger and poorer and cleverer and better 
than I am.’ 

In a brief parenthesis in his 700-page 
biography, Mr. Christopher Hassall shows his 
awareness of the difficulty of presenting as 
leading actor one who was ‘off stage in his own 
life story’. He achieves this feat, however, and 
gives shape to what might otherwise have been 
a mere conglomerate of letters, tributes, anec- 
dotes, and chit-chat, by directing attention to 
‘the one unchanging figure—the fastidious and 
exacting master of pure scholarship’. It is 
an indication of Mr. Hassall’s success that, 
although such diverse and interesting people 
as Bertrand Russell, D. H. Lawrence, Henry 
James, Robert Graves, Stanley Spencer, and 
Ivor Novello inhabit the pages, one’s chief 
interest throughout this long book is in him 
who—to adapt Swift’s maxim—by taking 
second place has title to the first. One sees 
behind the public face—‘Patron of the Arts’, 
civil servant, gentleman of society—a mind of 
classical symmetry, rational, Horatian, scho- 
larly rather than intellectual, of wide culture 
but intensely English, with something of the 
elegance and formality of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. And not least among the joys of the book 
are the quotations—urbane, witty, lucid— 
from Marsh’s own letters. 

Marsh wrote that his friendship with Rupert 
Brooke ‘was certainly one of the most memor- 
able things of my life’. A minor disappointment 
of Mr. Hassall’s book is that, contrary to the 
suggestions of the dust-jacket and the echoes 
of some reviewers, it adds little of importance 
to Brooke biography. Almost all the details in 
the long account of Brooke’s death, for ex- 
ample, were already available—if not easily 
so—from published sources. Though Marsh 
himself had referred to his long extended quarrel 
with Brooke’s mother, its fuller documentation 
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does, however, clarify one matter of impor- 
tance. Marsh was often blamed for the ‘Young 
Apollo’ myth (reduced recently to absurdity 
by Arthur Stringer’s Red Wine of Youth); Mrs. 
Brooke complained that ‘Eddie always seems 
to be thinking of Rupert’s fame and I can’t 
stand it’. But it is clear now that, by her ex- 
purgations, she was herself unwittingly no less 
responsible than he for the golden legend. The 
truth about Brooke (a far more interesting 
person than has yet been shown) must await 
the long-delayed publication of his letters. 
When Marsh was choosing material for the 
Brooke Memoir, he asked himself two questions: 
‘Is this essential or helpful to the portrait I am 
drawing? Should I enjoy reading this if it were 
about someone I didn’t know?’ If the answer 
to either question were Yes, in it went. It would 
be fair to say of Mr. Hassall’s biography that 
much of its material is inessential; all of it is 
enjoyable. Would that there were more! 
TIMOTHY ROGERS 


Albert Camus and the Literature of Re- 
volt. By JoHN CruicxsHank. Oxford. 255. 
The Young Rebel in American Literature. 
Edited by Cart Bove. Heinemann. 16s. 


New Zealand Literature: A Survey. By 
E. H. McCormick. Oxford. 225. 6d. 


Camus’s thought has always been intricately 
ambitious but, perhaps because of his lyrical 
streak and his impatience with extreme atti- 
tudes, seems less coherent in detail than in out- 
line. A search for moderation, for the Greek 
middle way, has always characterized his 
much-publicized ‘positions’. His early essays 
in L’Envers et Vendroit (1937) and Noces (1939) 
shuttled between instinctive atheism and physi- 
cal delight. He learned early that happiness is 
not easily won by the questing mind: between 
exultation and despair there is only the realiza- 
tion of the absurd—the lack of correspondence 
between coherent ideals and incoherent actual- 
ity. This disparity, as he pointed out in Le 
Mythe de Sisyphe (1942), can prompt suicide, 
physical or mental, neither of which is in 
accord with his view that ‘the absurd depends 
as much on man as on the world for its exis- 
tence’. The absurd is irremediable: to this truth 
men must stoically attend. We tread a ‘verti- 
ginous ridge’ between self-destruction and 
escapism; and, it is true, the act of ‘keeping 
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faith with the earth’ is a sentimental choice. 
It must not be allowed to deceive us into being 
adamantly idealistic. But, as Camus explains 
in his choosy and occasionally cloudy way, 
we can revolt (Malraux calls this ‘refusing the 
universe’). And man has revolted against the 
absurd in two principal ways: metaphysically 
and politically. From such perceptions Camus 
extracts a resolute humanism that seeks a way 
between romantic self-deceit and revolutionary 
inhumanity. Neither self-deceit nor murder (to 
which all political rebellion leads) makes life 
any more meariingful or more tolerable. With- 
in each individual there is something that the 
absurd affronts; that is sufficient reason to go 
on living, although Camus infers no divine 
intention from it. He is, in fact, nearer to 
Arnold and Pater than we might have sus- 
pected; and he makes many of Malraux’s 
points over again. To confront the universe, in 
whatever way, is an emotional gamble, not a 
logical step. Confrontation has to be based on 
some such concept as the ‘sunlit thought’ with 
which Camus concludes L’ Homme révolté (1951). 
The cultivation of mesure entails lowering our 
sights even at the expense of mesure itself. Camus 
is really talking about knuckling down to it and 
cutting cloaks according to our cloth: the 
Senecan sustine, in fact. 

In explaining (although sometimes, I suspect, 
over-analysing the anomalies of) all this, the 
most involved part of Camus’s thought, Mr. 
Cruickshank has patiently performed an in- 
valuable service. Camus, like all French intel- 
lectuals, is cerebrally too alert; sometimes he 
can’t see the old problem for the new jargon. 
But Mr. Cruickshank deftly and rightly fits 
him into the humanist tradition for having 
kept hovering between pseudo-philosophy and 
a strong preference for physical pleasure. 

For a book of 170 pages, Dr. Bode’s collec- 
tion of lectures is wonderfully informative. The 
subjects of these seven lively lectures are 
shrewdly chosen: Thoreau, Whitman, Sinclair 
Lewis, Scott Fitzgerald, Mencken, Steinbeck, 
and Faulkner. There is, as Dr. Bode expiains, 
‘a vigorous American tradition of noncon- 
formity, of dissent and criticism’. It is especi- 
ally interesting to see Lewis presented by 
Geoffrey Moore as ‘a rebel with too many 
causes’, Steinbeck’s escapist whimsy trounced 
by R. W. B. Lewis and Carlos Baker’s roll-call 
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of so many Faulkner rebels—one had not 
realized that rebellion had undone so many. 
David Daiches is brilliant on identity and 
isolation in Whitman, and Dr. Bode’s own 
piece on Thoreau is the best I know. All 
writing, of course, is revolt, as Camus says; 
but why was someone not commissioned to 
talk on the ‘beats’ and their apathy? 

Mr. McCormick’s diligent Survey is full of 
intriguing facts but marred by jejune critical 
comments: his account of Katherine Mansfield 
is riddled with such phrases as ‘an immense 
advance’, ‘a decided advance’, and ‘the matur- 
ing of a technique’. None of these phrases is 
explained. The pity is that many excellent 
scholars have little sensitivity to critical cliché; 
yet they undertake surveys and pepper them 
with glib, borrowed verdicts. They should stick 
to facts, in which they specialize; and when 
Mr. McCormick does that, as when telling us 
about such gifted writers as Dan Davin, James 
Courage, and Janet Frame, he tempts us to 
read on. But the book is too short; the twen- 
tieth-century writers deserve much fuller treat- 
ment and a proper bibliography. PAUL WEST 


The Business of Criticism. By HELEN 
Garpner. Oxford (Clarendon P.). 155. 
Strains of Discord. By Rosert M. Apams. 

Oxford (Cornell U.P.). gos. 


The Business of Criticism consists of two sets of 
lectures: “The Profession of a Critic’—‘what 
after twenty-five years of teaching and writing’ 
Miss Gardner thought her aim to be; and the 
Riddell Memorial Lectures, concerned with 
the relation between religion and contempo- 
rary developments of thought, their emphasis 
theological and their interest only quasi- 
literary. The last of them, however, ‘The 
Historical Sense’, and the first series, “The 
Sceptre and the Torch’, ‘The Historical 
Approach’, and ‘Interpretation’, make this a 
very important book of general critical prin- 
ciples; and in spite of, or perhaps because of, 
the very real humility of the author (‘modesty’ 
is too colourless a term) in her approach to 
creative literature, it may well mark a turning- 
point in the critical thought of our time. 

For if Miss Gardner is humble before great 
literature, she is fearless in sword-crossing with 
her fellow critics. The function of criticism she 
sees, with Dryden, as being chiefly ‘to observe 
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those excellences which should delight a reason- 
able reader’. Its business is not primarily to 
find fault, or to range writers in order of 
merit, but to evaluate and interpret the pecu- 
liar excellence of the individual writer or 
work, For this our guide must be a érue histori- 
cal sense—not a conception of the work merely 
as a link in a chain or as part of some ‘world 
picture’. Every piece of writing is, of course, 
the product of a particular place and time, 
and is likely to take some colouring from them; 
but we must never forget it is primarily the 
product of one, unique imagination; and we 
err if we identify the outstanding individual 
(a Shakespeare or a Donne) with ‘the spirit of 
the age’. It is their uniqueness and the way 
they have transcended the thought of their 
time that has made their work survive. It is to 
increasing the pleasurable apprehension in 
others of this uniqueness that the critic’s 
powers must be directed. 

Miss Gardner’s book is full of persuasive 
paradoxes. In “The Profession of Critic’ she 
attacks critical ‘professionalism’ and ‘the 
esoteric and almost unintelligible vocabulary 
of some critics’; keenly analytical, she shows 
the limitations of the ‘Practical Criticism’ 
school; insistent on the historical approach, 
she attacks those critics who invoke history 
only to ignore it. She castigates everything 
that seems to obtrude the personality of the 
critic between the work and the reader; and 
sees herself as the bearer, perhaps, of the 
torch of enlightenment, but never of the sceptre 
of judgement. 

The way in which this little book may be- 
come significant in contemporary literary 
theory is in its return to saying plain things 
plainly—see the excellent critique of Donne’s 
‘Aire and Angels’ and of a passage in Macbeth 
—and in its setting in their rightful, and sub- 
ordinate, place of such ‘externals’ as sources, 
background, symbolism, and the like, and 
bringing once more into the centre the work — 
per se. Interpreting and illuminating its unique 
excellences for ot.c’s contemporaries and for 
posterity is, for her, criticism’s highest func- 
tion; its safeguard against sentimentalism and 
subjectivity, the cultivation of the historical 
sense. The felicity of Miss Gardner’s style is 
only one more factor in winning our assent to 
her arguments. 
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Strains of Discord is a series of linked essays on 
what Professor Adams calls ‘the open form’— 
‘literary form which includes a major un- 
resolved conflict with the intent of displaying 
its unresolvedness’—in contradistinction to 
the works of formal unity and internal orga- 
nization, ending in tragic catharsis or total 
reconciliation. The examples are discriminat- 
ingly chosen, but one cannot help mildly 
wondering what all the pother is about. Surely 
no criticism of value would deny the right of 
major literature to demonstrate the unresolved 
conflict at the heart of a character, novel, 
poem, or play? This book, in fact, is at its best 
in close analysis of an author (Swift) or a work 
(Don Quixote Madame Bovary) when the enna 
of ‘openness’ is largely forgotten. 

Stylistically, the book is not free from some 
of the faults Miss Gardner censures. To say that 
‘Finnegan’s Wake is harder to read than it can 
possibly have been to write’, is just downright 
silly; and to go on to call it ‘a quadriliberal 
pussycorner of attractable racticulations’ is 
both pretentious and verbose. Yet pretentious- 
ness is not a general characteristic of this book 
whose aim, its author modestly says, ‘is not at 
an ultimate architecture but a temporary pro- 
visional enclosure, serving limited purposes 
and dedicated to the service of critics’. 

HERMANN PESCHMANN 


Shakespeare Survey 12. Edited by ALLAR- 

pyce Nico... Cambridge. 255. 

The unifying subject of the majority of 
essays in this year’s Shakespeare Survey is the 
Elizabethan theatre. In “The Open Stage: 
Elizabethan or Existentialist?’ George R. 
Kernodle discusses the significance and value 
of the bare open stage, with little or no setting, 


NTHONY THWAITE’S volume is based on a 
series of lectures, given during his recent 

stay in Japan, which he has revised and ex- 
panded for the use of ‘the sixth form and general 
reader’ as an introduction to modern poetry. 
It is clearly and competently written, and the 
author has succeeded in avoiding the technical 
jargon to which so many critics succumb when 
expatiating on this particular subject. Its 
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both for the presentation of modern plays like 
Waiting for Godot and the work of Tennessee 
Williams, Brecht, and Anouilh, and for that of 
Shakespeare. C. Walter Hodges considers the 
question of ing taste in theatrical settings, 
and W. F. Rothwell whether there was such a 
thing as a ‘typical’ Elizabethan stage. On the 
basis of present knowledge Richard Southern 
attempts an interesting reconstruction of an 
Elizabethan public playhouse, while Richard 
Hosley, Allardyce Nicoll, and J. L. Styan 
examine different aspects of the theatre’s con- 
struction and dimensions in the staging of 
Elizabethan plays. Richard David, for the past 
eight years reporter for Shakespeare Survey on 
current productions, records his views on the 
respective contribution the actor and the 
scholar has to make to the modern Shake- 
spearian theatre. One of the most interesting 
and illuminating articles is by the late Nugent 
Monck, the veteran producer who devoted 
fifty-six years to ‘trying to put Shakespeare 
simply on the stage’, and, at his famous 
Maddermarket Theatre at Norwich, gave the 
public the entire cycle of the plays. 
Apart from other essays on more 

matters (including one by C. J. Sisson on 
‘Shakespeare’s Friends: Hathaways and Bur- 
mans at Shottery’) there are the usual inter- 
national notes on productions overseas (which 
record such thought-provoking facts as that in 
the U.S.S.R. Hamlet is nowadays more fre- 
quently performed than any other of Shake- 
speare’s plays, or that Othello is proving most 
popular in Austria and Czechoslovakia) ; a list 
of Shakespeare productions in the United 
Kingdom during 1957, a review by Roy 
Walker of recent productions, and a survey of 
the year’s contributions to Shakespearian study. 


clarity is largely due to Mr. Thwaite’s sound 
attitude towards poetry. ‘A poem,’ he con- 
tends, ‘is in some sense a reflection of the life 
it comes from; it cannot be disengaged from 
life, treated in isolation as a piece of artistic 
mechanism.’ There are separate essays on 
Hopkins, Yeats, Eliot, and Auden, and in the 
other chapters shrewd observations are made 
on the work of well-known poets of the ’thirties 
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and "forties: but for those who have any diffi- 
culty in distinguishing a ‘Maverick’ from a 
‘Movement’ poet the final chapter, in which 
Mr. Thwaite discusses (not without prejudice) 
the poetry of his own generation, will probably 
be the most enlightening. Despite the expan- 
sion of the original material, however, the 
volume is still too short for the author to deal 
adequately with the important changes that 
have taken place in English poetry during the 
last half-century. The sixth form and the 
general reader may reasonably feel that some 
explanation of these changes would have 
proved more helpful. 

The Rosenberg Catalogue of the exhibition 
held at Leeds University earlier this year 
contains, in addition to the usual list of ex- 


hibits, uncollected verse fragments, unpub-» 


lished letters, and admirable critiques of 
Rosenberg’s poetry and art by Jon Silkin and 
Maurice de Sausmarez. 

Of the 34 contributors to Guy Butler’s col- 
lection of South African verse, 10 have left 
South Africa and one (Roy Fuller) was merely 
a wartime visitor. So far as the work of the 
émigrés is concerned, the editor has confined 
his attention to poems which ‘owe something’ 
to South Africa, with the result that not all the 
poets are represented by their most outstanding 
poems: where greater freedom of choice has 
been exercised, the poets appear to better 
advantage. Nevertheless, this is the best 
anthology of South African poetry in English 
yet to be published, and its value is enhanced 
by Mr. Butler’s introductory survey. 

The three American poets provide a striking 
contrast to the South Africans. More assured 
of their public and of their own roots in a 
growing tradition, they have recourse to an 
extensive range of subject and their poetry 
reflects their greater cultural and _ political 
awareness. Louis O. Coxe possesses an attrac- 
tive lyrical style and deals with common ex- 
periences, so that his poems make an almost 
immediate impact upon the reader. Stanley 
Kunitz, who has already been awarded the 
American Pulitzer prize for the volume under 
review, is a craftsman of the first order and 
might justifiably be described as a poet’s poet, 
since his work is highly concentrated and, if 
well worth the intellectual effort it demands, 
more likely to win the admiration of fellow 
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poets than that of uninitiated laymen. Less 
introspective, Elder Olson’s plays and poems 
should, on the other hand, appeal to a wide 
audience. His five short plays are remarkable 
for their ingenuity and imaginative power, and 
his poems, rich in their variety, have a direct 
bearing upon the major preoccupations of 
our age. 

Anabasis, a prose poem by St.-John Perse, 
translated from the French by T. S. Eliot, is 
another difficult though amply rewarding 
work. The difficulty in this instance has its 
origin in the impressionistic method of com- 
position by which carefully selected images are 
clustered centripetally around the main theme 
and the connecting links excluded, so that the 
poem depends upon its cumulative effect and 
the exotic atmosphere created. In his preface 
to the volume, Mr. Eliot says that ‘it is to be 
expected that the reader of a poem should 
take at least as much trouble as a barrister 
reading an important decision on a compli- 
cated case’. It is to be feared that not many 
readers will be prepared to accept such a brief, 
but those who do make the effort required by 
the poem will not be disappointed. 

In order to make Schiller’s Mary Stuart suit- 
able for the modern English theatre, Stephen 
Spender has taken a few liberties with the text 
and modified Schiller’s rather biased con- 
ception of both Mary and Elizabeth, thus 
balancing the odds more evenly between the 
two antagonists and heightening the dramatic 
tension of the play to English taste. As far as 
one can judge from the printed text, without 
having seen the actual production (at the 
Edinburgh Festival in 1958), the experiment 
has been a notable success and should pave the 
way for similar adaptations. 

Euripides IV is the eighth volume in The 
Complete Greek Tragedies series edited by David 
Grene and Richmond Lattimore, and, as the 
title suggests, includes four dramas by Euri- 
pides—Rhesus, The Suppliant Women, Orestes, 
and Iphigenia in Aulis. These stimulating 
translations should serve a useful purpose in 
increasing the popularity of the dramatist’s 
undeservedly little-known plays. 

Anne Ridler has already distinguished her- 
self as a poet who is able to write of intimate 
relationships, marriage, and motherhood with- 
out the slightest trace of sentimentality and 
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without embarrassing the reader. Nor does 
she adopt a ‘neutral tone’ to camouflage her 
feelings. She arouses and maintains interest, 
and establishes the validity of her subjects by 
keeping to the point she is trying to make and 
by her scrupulous honesty in grappling with 
the realities of each situation. Those who 
appreciate the quality of Mrs. Ridler’s previous 
books will enjoy A Matter of Life and Death, for 
it is in a direct line of development from The 
Nine Bright Shiners, published in 1943, though 
it expresses a more mature philosophy. There 
are moments of tenderness reminiscent of the 
early poem For a Christening; there is the effort 
to state the simple truth and yet to catch the 
mystery underlying ordinary experience, as in 
Choosing a Name or The Gaze (of a baby); and 
there is the religious faith acting as a back- 
ground to all her poems: 


I am sustained by powers not my own, 
As on the tide of prayer 
Another’s love can sway me toward 
Some good that of myself I would not: 
Powerful, hidden to me, 
As the purpose which drives these great 
ships forward 
Parting the sea. 


A Matter of Life and Death will add to Mrs. 
Ridler’s steadily growing reputation. 

In the slightly tendentious foreword to 
Dream in High Summer, Miss Dallas Kenmare 
reminds us that ‘poetry is the only possible 
mode of expression in words for . . . the truths 
of the human soul and heart’. Both Miss Ken- 
mare and Mr. W. H. Boore concern themselves 
with the traditional themes of English poetry, 
and both stress human and spiritual values, but 
their techniques are totally different. Whilst 
the former celebrates the power of music and 
the glories of the changing seasons in long 
unrhymed lines and a mellifluous language 
consonant with her title, and especially appro- 
priate to the meditative poem (i.e. her Mary 
Magdalene), the latter obtains his effects by 
means of sharp impressions, capturing the 
various moods of Nature—the stillness of water, 
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a moment at daybreak, or the subtleties of a 
moonlit sky—in a few evocative and aptly 
turned phrases. 

Whither Shall I Wander? is a slim sheaf of only 
six poems, but it commands respect and 
arouses the hope that it will not be long before 
a larger collection by this author is published. 
HOWARD SERGEANT 


Books noticed above: 
Contemporary English Poetry, by ANTHONY THWAITE. 


Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 

Isaac Rosenberg : 1890-1918. Exhibition Catalogue pre- 
pared by Jon Sitkin and MAurRICcE DE SAUSMAREZ. 
University of Leeds with Partridge Press. 75. 6d. 


(paper). 

A Book of South African Verse, selected by Guy BuTLer. 
Oxford. 18s. 

The Wilderness, by Louts O. Coxe. Oxford (Minne- 
sota U.P.). 20s. 

Selected Poems, 1928-1958, by Kunitz. 
Dent. 155. 

Plays and Poems, 1948-1958, by Etper Orson. Cam- 
bridge (Chicago U.P.). 30s. 

Anabasis, by St.-JoHN Perse, translated by T. S. 
Faber. 155. 

Schiller’s Mary Stuart. Freely translated and adapted 
by STEPHEN SpENDER. Faber. 155. 

Euripides IV: Rhesus translated by Ricumonp Lattt- 
MORE; The Suppliant Women by FRANK JONES; 
Orestes by ArrowsmitH; Jphigenia in 
Aulis by CxHartes R. Cambridge 
(Chicago U.P.). 30s. 

A Matter of Life and Death, by ANNE River. Faber. 
125. 6d. 

Dream in High Summer, by DAttas KENMARE. 
Burrow. 125. 6d. 

Eternity is Swift, by W. H. Boorse. Mitre Press. 6s. 

Whither Shall I Wander? by Gorpon Symes. Keep- 
sake, Ltd., Editions: Hammersmith. 


Also received: 


By a Lonely Sea, by Joun Carrncross. Oxford (Hong 
Kong U.P.). 125. 6d. 

Confidential Report, by James Laucuiin. Gaber- 
bocchus. 85. 6d. 

Selected Poems of Tennyson, edited by Sir Joun 
Squire. Golden Treasury Series. Macmillan. 
75. 6d. 

Singing Forest, by P. Brian Cox. Bharti Association 
Publications: Ghaziabad. 6s. 
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Autumn Pursuit 


APHNE, the flying nymph, 
Whose heels took wings, 


Fled through the ruin of an afternoon, 
Breaking the trails of gold 

By bramble-briar laid 

To catch her melting form 

With sunlight’s music. 


In vain the gold god played; 

In vain he traced with seeking hands 
The rose-print of her step 

From bank to russet bank, 

From fallen tree to tree; 

They had no news of her. 


The spider swung asleep 

Upon his crystal bed, 

And rabbit, squirrel, woodland jay, 
Basked in the autumn ecstasy 

On bough and forest floor. 

The girl remained unseen. 


He tore the ferns’ bright gold with eager hands, 
Sought in the tawny trees, 

The burnished trees, 

For that white summer girl. 

His love was gone; 

And all around him shone 

The likeness of his children. 


And where he trod, the green escaped and died, 
And autumn came, and all the waiting wood 
Was filled with music 

Of the sad god’s mourning. 


But she, the summer girl, 

Who watched unseen, 

Turned quietly her face away. 

She turned away from summer and the sun, 
And dreamed her virgin dream alone. 


JOAN FORMAN 
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HOUGH Anglo-Saxon scholars cannot be 

for neglecting Beowulf during 
the last quarter of a century, there is something 
to be said for Professor Arthur Gilchrist 
Brodeur’s view that this epic has not yet been 
adequately examined as a great work of art. 
No one could be better fitted than himself to 
make this approach, for the essence of forty 
years’ study is distilled in his latest book, The 
Art of Beowulf. Readers who lingered happily 
over the first of the 1959 Essays and Studies will 
welcome the appendix dealing with ‘Varieties 
of Poetic Appellation’; the non-specialist may 
find more pleasure in Chapter IV, ‘Design for 
Terror’, where, among other interesting analo- 
gies, it is suggested that the silence of Hrothgar 
(line 1687) is not unlike the hush which fell 
upon Alcinous and his companions when 
Odysseus had told the story of his wanderings. 
From the point of view of the student the 
absence of an index is much to be deplored. 

Consciously or unconsciously, Edwin Havi- 
land Miller has pranked his own prose with 
Elizabethan gew-gaws when tracing a likeness 
of the Elizabethan professional writer, and he 
has thus opened a way of escape from two of 
the most overworked of modern modes, the 
specialized-technical and the colloquial-fami- 
liar. It cannot be said, however, that his choice 
of words is always felicitous. He speaks, for 
example, of a fop’s ‘regalia’ and the ‘accoutre- 
ments’ of a City Madam; he writes ‘baptised’ 
when he obviously means ‘immersed’; and 
what he calls an ‘audience’ would be better 
expressed by the neologism (not in itself good) 
of ‘readership’. Once Venus and Adonis and 
Lucrece were ‘past the post’ Shakespeare could 
hardly be ranged with the professional writers 
of his day; but it seems strange that the chapter 
on patronage should contain no forward glance 
at the Pembroke brothers, and stranger still 
that Edmund Spenser should be set beside the 
master of New Place as one of the ‘two notable 
exceptions to therule that thelivesof Elizabethan 
authors comprise case-histories of poverty’. 

The debt of English scholars to the Folger 
Shakespeare Library 

is like a circle in the water 
That never ceases to enlarge itself. 

Among the memorable conferences held to 
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celebrate the fourth centenary of the accession 
of Queen Elizabeth the First was one devoted 
to Needs and Opportunities in the field of Tudor 
and Stuart history. The speakers included Sir 
John Neale, and the resulting report is worthy 
both of them and of the occasion. It is, however, 
with surprise that we miss the name of Dr. 
A. L. Rowse; and the remark that the Inns of 
Court ‘remain to be done’ by-passes the work 
of Frederick William Maitland and other 
English labourers upon that rewarding patch 
of social history. 

To many frequenters of the society of ‘Eliza 
and our James’ the most rememberable bearer 
of the name of Drury was that Sir Drue Drury 
who shared with Sir Amyas Paulet the hazard- 
ous honour of repudiating the royal hint that 
they should quietly poison Mary, Queen of 
Scots. But Sir Robert was a figure in his own 
right, as well as through his alliance with the 
Cecils and the Bacons; and his friendship with 
John Donne has made for him a unique place 
in the literary history of his age and country. 
It was in Sir Robert’s embassy at Paris that the 
poet saw the famous vision of his dead wife with 
their dead baby in her arms; it was as Sir 
Robert’s neighbour and tenant that he lived 
for some years in Drury Lane; it was in honour 
of the youthful Elizabeth Drury that he wrote 
the Funerall Elegie later appended to ‘An 
Anatomy of the World; finally, he was a trustee 
of the Drury Estate. 

As Professor Bald remarks in his absorbing 
book, Donne and the Drurys, by making her 
brother, Sir Edmund Bacon, her residuary 
legatee Sir Robert’s widow provided all un- 
wittingly that her papers, or, at least, some of 
them, should be ‘preserved for posterity’. 
Posterity may well give thanks to the lady, to 
the Professor, and to the University of Chicago 
to whom the bulk of these papers now belongs. 
Legal documents, family letters, accounts and 
inventories, and independent contemporary 
sources have been skilfully combined to make 
a chronicle as vivid as Alice Fairfax-Lucy’s 
recent book, The Lucys of Charlecote. The span 
here is narrower, but, with one notable excep- 
tion, the characters are of wider significance. 
For the omission of the text of the Funerall Elegie 
we may perhaps console ourselves with this 
excerpt from the Drury House inventory: 
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At Dr. Dunns, 
item, one starnmell furniture for a bedd, iij li. 
Item, one fether bedd, one boulster, twoe 
blancketts, a coveringe and twoe ould 
Redd chayres, iij ii. 


Professor Bald conjectures that these items 
were lent by Lady Drury to Mrs. Donne, but 
he does not seem to recognize in the word 
‘stammell’ the ‘tamin’ (estamine) of Lady Down- 
fallen’s old gown in A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts. This worsted fabric was, like the Drury 
family itself, of East Anglian origin. 

In Smollett and the Scottish School Dr. M. A. 
Goldberg handles our greatest picaresque 
novelist as surely he has never been handled 
before. He pens him in with the tremendous 
fellows composing what he calls the ‘Scottish 
Common Sense School’, and from their 
humourless society poor Tobias is not per- 
mitted to escape. Each of his novels, we are 
gravely assured, ‘emerges as a comparatively 
integrated whole’, and their ‘organicism is 
generated out of a set of antitheses character- 
istic of the age’—an age in which apparently 
no Augustan found any peace. Even at the 
core of Humphrey Clinker we are invited to 
recognize ‘the conflict between positivism and 
the idea of progress’, What is meant by 
‘positivism’ in this context? More than twenty 
years divided the birth of Comte from the 
death of Smollett, and in the positivist philo- 
sophy no one has yet detected any hostility to 
‘the idea of progress’. It is certainly not in that 
sense that the term would be interpreted by— 
for example—Bertrand Russell. 

After the psychiatrist’s sofa comes the dis- 
sector’s slab, but it is almost painful to see a 
quivering creature like William Cowper being 
anatomized as Lear wished that Regan 
might be. 


The poplars are felled ; farewell to the shade. 


There is no shelter, no way of escape, any more. 
Dr. Ryskamp has concentrated on the first 
thirty-seven years of that troubled life, and at 
many points depth has inevitably been sacri- 
ficed to detail. The backcloth is carefully 
painted, the spotlight pursues the ‘supers’ with 
a revealing finger, but one cannot help feeling 
that the central figure of the tragedy is trying 
all the time to creep into a corner and elude 
our question. Contact is sometimes lost with 
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reality. Family life at Berkhamstead Rectory 
cannot have been as feudal and formal as it 
appears in these pages; the fagging system, 
though it has always been open to abuses and 
has not infrequently been abused, is more 
essentially democratic than it is easy for an 
American to realize; and neither in the Middle 
Ages nor at any other time were the Inns of 
Court ‘a Collegiate institution to which the 
sons of peers resorted as a matter of course’. 
If Dr. Ryskamp’s industry bears us with him 
as far as the last blank days at East Dereham 
some of us may hope that he will not find it 
necessary to revert at any length to the topic 
dealt with in Chapter IX; but he will probably 
continue to call the ageing poet ‘William’. 
Thus does the ‘soft tinkle of Christian names’, so 
common in our own time, stretch backwards toa 
period when it had not as yet made itself heard. 

The hitherto unpublished correspondence 
between Samuel Rogers and the Rev. William 
Gilpin covers a wider and more varied field of 
interest than the introductory remarks of its 
editor, Mr. C. P. Barbier, would indicate. 
There is, for example, a graphic glimpse of 
Napoleon as Rogers saw him in Paris during 
the delusive lull that followed the Peace of 
Amiens. In an introduction quite rightly con- 
centrated on the Romantic and the Picturesque 
it seems curious that Horace Walpole should 
be excluded from a company to which Gray, 
Mason, and Mrs. Radcliffe are admitted, but 
the saddest omission of all is a biographical 
sketch of Gilpin himself. His landscapes have 
the plaintive charm often found in amateur 
work of this type and period, but his face has 
unexpected vigour, as seen in the frontispiece 
by Henry Walton. It is the face of a man about 
whom we wish to know more. Dance’s pencil 
profile of Samuel Rogers demonstrates yet 
again the circumstance that, numerous though 
this delineator’s models were, in his eyes they 
had only one nose among them. 

In the twenty-third volume of Harvard 
Studies in Comparative Literature a team of 
eighteen scholars, themselves expert translators, 
tackles the wide and difficult problem of trans- 
lation. They have succeeded in producing a 
symposium which is lively as well as learned, 
readable as well as erudite; although, alas, 
there is no index to a book which cries aloud 
for a comprehensive one. 
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It is always fascinating to mark the ebb and 
flow of critical assessment. Not so very long ago 
some of us were quite happy with Butcher and 
Lang while looking down our noses at Mr. 
Pope’s ‘pretty poem’. Now the talons rouges are 
commended, while the semi-Biblical Greeks 
and Trojans are damned for their ‘unctuous 
infelicity’. In the 1930s nobody who con- 
sidered himself to be anybody would have 
quoted without a faint sneer the maxim ars est 
celare artem: now it is quietly accepted as merit- 
ing quotation. Readers better versed in modern 
than in ancient languages will find much to 
interest them in the chapters dealing with 
translations from French and German. Edwin 
and Willa Muir should be lingered over with 
both gratitude and respect, for they were the 
translators of Jew Stiss. Nobody who remem- 
bers the last dozen pages of the last chapter of 
their version can doubt that we have there a 
masterpiece of its kind. 

In the fifth section of this conspectus Jackson 
Mathews points out that ‘to translate a whole 
poem is to write another poem’. He does not 
mention FitzGerald’s Rubdiydt, but his remark 
will evoke in the minds of many readers the 
memory of that miracle now just one hundred 
years old. The centenary is worthily cele- 
brated by Professor A. J. Arberry, who in his 
Romance of the Rubdiydt has introduced, re- 
printed, and annotated that limited first 
edition for which the literary world was not 
yet quite ready. Quoting hitherto unpublished 
letters from this prince of creator-translators 
to Edward Cowell, who had taught him Per- 
sian, and keeping before him the actual Persian 
text used by FitzGerald and marked by his own 
hand, Arberry has in good truth, as claimed by 
the jacket-blurb, enabled us to lopk over ‘Old 
Fitz’s’ shoulder as ‘he wrestles with his great 
task’; and it certainly is ‘an exciting ex- 
perience’. 

If new evidence were needed that authors 
are often an exasperating breed and that pub- 
lishers have sometimes been known to bear 
with them most patiently, this evidence would 
be provided in Joseph Conrad: Letters to William 
Blackwood and David S. Meldrum. In his intro- 
duction William Blackburn throws a great deal 
. of light on the characters of all three men as 
well as on the slow, spasmodic, and agonizing 
gestation of Conrad’s books. He incidentally 
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convinces us that when the directorship of 
Maga passed from the tolerant, long-suffering 
William Blackwood to his severely practical 
nephew George it was inevitable that a very 
happy chapter in Conrad’s uneasy life should 
be brought to a close. 

Mr. V. H. Collins’s A Book of English Proverbs 
is rich in anecdote and allusion; it also raises 
several fascinating questions. For example: 
could Mr. Pecksniff have been quoting con- 
sciously from Peter Simple when he exclaimed, 
‘It is a poor heart that never rejoices’? And 
does the circumstance that he followed up the 


genial exclamation by taking a ship’s biscuit j 
provide us with a clue? D. M. S. 
Books noticed above: 


The Art of Beowulf, by ARTHUR GiLcHRisT Bropeur. 
Cambridge (California U.P.). 345. 

The Professional Writer in Elizabethan England, by 
Epwin Haviranp Oxford (Harvard 
U.P.). 405. 

Tudor and Stuart History: A Report of the Folger Library 
Conference on Needs and Opportunities. Folger 
Shakespeare Library: Amherst College. 

Donne and the Drurys, by R. C. BALD. Cambridge. 30s. 

Smollett and the Scottish School: Studies in Eighteenth 
Century Thought, by M. A. Gorpperc. New : 
Mexico U.P. $3.00. 

William Cowper of the Inner Temple, Esquire: a Study oe 
of his Life and Works to the year 1768, by CHARLES 
Rysxamp. Cambridge. 30s. 

Samuel Rogers and William Gilpin: their Friendship and 
Correspondence, by C. P. Barrer. Oxford (for 
Glasgow University). 16s. 

On Translation: Harvard Studies in Comparative Litera- 
ture, No. 23. Edited by R. A. Brower. Oxford 
(Harvard U.P.). 52s. 

The Romance of the Rubdiydt, by A. J. ARBERRY. 

Allen & Unwin. 255. 

Joseph Conrad: Letters to William Blackwood and David : 
S. Meldrum. Edited by BLAacksurn. a 
Cambridge (Duke U.P.). 455. hae 

A Book of English Proverbs, by V. H. Couns. Long- 2 


mans. 115. 6d. = 
Other new books received: ee 


How to Live in Britain: A Handbook for Students from “3 
Overseas. New edition. Longmans (for the British x 
Council). 15. (paper). 

Peck’s Bad Boy and His Pa, by Georce W. Peck. 
Dover Publications. $1.35. 

Shaw the Novelist: A Critical Study of Shaw’s Narrative 
Fiction, by E. Naceswara Rao. Triveni Pub- 
lishers, Madras. 2.50 rupees (paper). 
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The Seven English Speech Tones: Analyzed and Identified 
with Musical Tones and Chinese Speech Tones, by Jez 
Sane Woo. William-Frederick Press, N.Y. $1.50. 
Tomorrow is Now, by Exnnest BonneMAN. Spearman. 
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Writers and their Work; No. 109: Steele, Addison and 
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Their Periodical Essays, by A. R. Humpnreys. 
No. 110: Thackeray, by LAURENCE BRANDER. 
No. 111: Gissing, by A. C. Warp. No. 112: Ben 
Jonson, by J. B. Bamporoucu. Longmans (for the 
British Council and the N.B.L.). 25. 6d. each 


(paper). 


Reprints, New Editions, Books of Reference, 
and Recent Periodicals 


Two additions to Nelson’s Medieval and Renais- 
sance Library, whose General Editor is C. S. Lewis, 
are Ancrene Wisse, Parts 6 and 7, edited by Geoffrey 
Shepherd (12s. 6d.), and Sguyer Meldrum by Sir 
David Lindsay, edited by James Kinsley (10s.). The 
first, written in the twelfth century by an anony- 
mous cleric for the spiritual guidance of a com- 
munity of religious women, was translated, copied, 
and adapted down into Tudor times as a manual of 
counsel, Sir David Lindsay’s vigorous tale of love 
and war, the last of the medieval Scottish essays in 
verse romance, was written in the mid-sixteerth 
century to celebrate the heroic life of a Fifeshire 
laird. There are a comprehensive Introduction «nd 
Notes to each text, in which recent research and 
criticism are used, discussed, and developed. 

Richard Crashaw: A Study in Style and Poetic Develop- 
ment was first published in 1935, and is now re- 
printed by the University of Wisconsin Press at 
$1.25 in paper covers and $4.00 in cloth. The author, 
Ruth C. Wallerstein, a distinguished seventeenth- 
century scholar, was Professor of English in the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Richard Steele’s Periodical Journalism, 1714-16, 
edited with an introduction, bibliographical lists, 
and textual notes by Rae Blanchard (Oxford, 42s.), 
contains four of Steele’s minor periodicals: The 
Lover (1714), The Reader (1714), Town-Talk (1715- 
16)—all in their first modern editions—and what 
survives of Chit-Chat (1716). The essays, both general 
and political, are written with Steele’s characteristic 
freshness and zest, and show him clearly in the 
context of Augustan journalism. 

Probably many of us as children first became 
acquainted with the great age of Elizabeth, and the 
death of Amy Robsart, through reading Scott’s 
Kenilworth. A reprint of the novel has recently 
appeared in an Everyman edition, with an intro- 
duction by W. M. Parker. 

First published in 1935, The Achievement of T. S. 
Eliot, by the distinguished American critic F. O. 
Matthiessen, has remained one of the standard 
works on Eliot’s poetry. It has now been reissued by 


Oxford in a third, revised edition at 255., with three 
additional chapters: one on Eliot’s earlier plays, one 
on the Four Quartets, and a third, by Professor C. L. 
Barber, on Eliot’s later criticism, The Cocktail Party, 
and The Confidential Clerk. 

Eliot’s Four Quartets are welcome in a paper- 
backed edition from Faber at 3s.; and, in the same 
edition, Selected Poems by Ezra Pound (6s.). The 
selection, of the earlier poems up to and including 
Hugh Selwyn Mauberley, has been edited by T. S. 
Eliot—who in his early days owed much to Pound— 
with a long critical introduction. 

A dictionary of disenchanted Wildeian epigrams 
for—in Ambrose Bierce’s own words—‘enlightened 
souls who prefer dry wines to sweet, sense to senti- 
ment, wit to humour, and clean English to slang’, 
The Devil’s Dictionary first began in a weekly paper 
at the end of the last century, and is now reprinted 
by Dover Publications, Inc., in a paper-backed 
edition at $1.00. 

Recent Penguin fiction includes Colette’s Ripening 
Seed, translated from Le Blé en Herbe by Roger 
Senhouse (2s. 6d.). Two additions to Pelican books 
are G. M. Trevelyan’s A Shortened History of England, 
an abridged edition of the author’s History of Eng- 
land (6s.); and Robert Graves’s provocative volume 
of criticism The Crowning Privilege (45.), which 
consists of the Clark Lectures delivered at Cam- 
bridge in 1954-5 and a selection of his astringent, 
hard-hitting, and highly controversial essays on 


poetry. 

A recent addition to the useful National Book 
League ‘Readers’ Guides’ is the reading list en- 
titled British Novels of the Twentieth Century, compiled 
by James Anderson (Cambridge, 35., paper). It is 
a catholic selection of recommendations ranging 
from Buchan to Beerbohm, Woolf to Wodehouse, 
and each entry has a short descriptive blurb. 

Periodicals received include Modern Fiction Studies 
for Spring 1959, which is a special D. H. Lawrence 
number; the second number of Northern Nigerian 
News, for June 1959; and Etudes Anglaises for April- 
June, 1959. 
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For the Classroom 


Selected books recently received: 


Drama 


As You Like It, by WiLt1AM SHAKESPEARE. Edited by 
S. C. Boorman. London English Literature 
Series. U.L.P. 55. 6d. 

The Lark, by Jean ANovuitu. Translated by Curisto- 
PHER Fry. Methuen. 55. 

Thieves’ Carnival, by Jean AnoutLu. Translated by 
Lucrenne Hitt. Methuen. 3s. gd. 

Tragical—Comical—Historical—Pastoral: An Anthology 
JSrom Shakespeare’s Plays, edited by Goucu. 
Arnold. 55. 6d. 


Poetry 

Further Poems of Spirit and Action, edited by W. M. 
Smytu. Arnold. 45. 6d. 

On Wings of Verse, Book 3: Above the Clouds, compiled 
by W. G. Humpureys and J. P. Parry. Blackie. 
6s. 6d. 

Riches in a Little Room, selected by ALAN Price. 
Methuen. 45. 6d. 

The Faerie Queene, Book VI, by EpmuND SPENSER. 
Edited by Tatiana A. Wourr. Macmillan. 6s. 6d. 

The Rhyming River: An Anthology of Verse, edited by 
James Reeves. Book 1: 55. Book 2: 55. 3d. Book 3: 
55. 6d. Book 4: 55. gd. Heinemann. 


Prose 
Adventures of Robin Hood, by Joun ANDERSON. Dis- 
covery Readers. Harrap. 15. 3d. (paper). 
Bacon’s Essays, edited by J. M. McNem.. Mac- 
millan. 55. 6d. 


Bernard Shaw: a Prose Anthology, edited by H. M. 
Burton. Longmans. 8s. 6d. 

Heritage of Literature Series: England Out of Doors, 
edited by E. W. PARKER and A. R. Moon. 45. 9d.; 
Greentree Downs, by M. 1. Ross. 45. 6d.; Second 
Book of Wonder Stories, by J. H. and A. M. WaAtsH. 
45.; The England of Queen Anne, by G. M. Tre- 
VELYAN. Edited by G. G. ALLEN. 75.; The History 
of Mr. Polly, by H. G. Weis. Edited by A. C. 
Warp. 6s. Longmans. 

Katy at School, by [AN SERAILLIER. Heinemann. 5s. 

Modern English Prose: Fourth Series, edited by Guy 
Boas. Macmillan. 55. 

The Comic World of Dickens, edited by BERNARD N. 
Scuituinc. Murray. 6s. 6d. 

Twentieth-Century Short Stories, edited by Douctas R. 
Barngs and R. F. Ecrorp. Harrap. 6s. 6d. 


Teaching of English 

A Progressive English Course for Secondary Schools, by 
A. Ecc.estone. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 

A Second English Course, by S. H. Burton. Longmans. 
6s. gd. 

Critical Exercises, by P. R. HeatHer. Longmans, 
75. 6d. 

The Daneshill English Course for Primary Schools, by 
Joun G. Brown. Books 1 and 2: 45. 6d. each; 
Books 3 and 4: 55. 6d. each. Cassell. 

The Onward Readers, by G. R. Crosser: A Drive into 
Danger; Mystery Cottage; The Man from the Sea; 
Blackmailer’s Hide-out; Hunt the Necklace; The 
Drifting Yacht. Cassell. 3s. each (limp cloth). 


Selected List of Recent Books 


A Concise Survey of French Literature. By GERMAINE 
Mason. Barker. 18s. 

A History of English Drama, 1660-1900. By ALLARDYCE 
Nicott. Vol. V: Late Nineteenth-Century Drama, 
1850-1900. Vol. V1: A Short-Title Alphabetical 
Catalogue of Plays. Cambridge. 65s. 

An Introduction to the Greek Theatre. By Peter D. 
Arnott. Macmillan. 215. 

Anne Bronté. By Wintrrep Gérin. Nelson. 305. 

Charles Kingsley’s American Notes; Letters from a 
Lecture Tour, 1874. Edited by R. B. Martin. 
Princeton University Library. $3. 

Chaucer. By Pautt F. Baum. Cambridge (Duke 
U.P.). 455. 

Coleridge the Visionary. By J. B. Beer. Chatto. 30s. 

Contemporary English Poetry. By ANTHONY THWAITE. 
Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 


D. H. Lawrence: A Composite Biography. Vol. III: 
1925-30. Wisconsin U.P. $7.50. 
Donne and the Drurys. By R. C. Baty. Cambridge. 


30s. 

Early English Stages, 1300-1660. By Giynne Wick- 
HAM. Routledge. 455. 

Education of Exceptional Children and Youth. Edited by 
W. M. CruicxsHank and G. OrviL_e JOHNSON. 
Staples (Prentice Hall, N.Y.). 60s. 

Edward Marsh: By CuristoPHER 
Longmans. 42 

Sine Edited by R. C. 
RatHsurn and Martin STERNMANN, Jr. Oxford 
(Minnesota U.P.). 455. 

Jj. M. Synge, 1871-1909. By Daviw H. Greene and 
EpwarpD . StepHens. Macmillan (N.Y.). 
48s. 6d. 
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Journey to the Ends of Time. Vol. I: Lost in the Dark 
Wood. By Sacuevere.t Srrwev. Cassell. 355. 
Katherine Mansfield, and Other Literary Studies. By 
J. Mipp.eton Murry. Constable. 20s. 

Last Essays. By Tuomas Mann. Secker & Warburg. 
ais. 

New Zealand Literature. By E. H. McCormick. 
Oxford. 22s. 6d. 

Piers the Ploughman. By W1.11aM LANGLAND. Trans- 
lated by J. F. Gooprince. Penguin. 35. 6d. 

Shakespeare and Medicine. By R. R. Smmpson. Living- 
stone. 255. 

Shakespeare and the Artist. By W. Moetwyn Mer- 
cuanT. Oxford. £5. 55. 

Shakespeare Survey 12. Edited by ALLarpyce NICOLL. 


‘oetry. By Mitton Wirson. Oxford 
(Columbia U.P.). 

Shelley's: Mythmaking. By Broom. Oxford 
(Yale U.P.). 40s. 

Shelley’s ‘Prometheus Unbound’: A Variorum Edition. 
Edited by L. J. Zaiman. Washington U.P. 
$15. 

Some Letters of E. H. W. Meyerstein. Edited by Row- 
LAND Watson. Spearman. 255. 


Proceedings 


EDINBURGH 


Hon. Secretary: Ropert Cromarty, M.A., F.E.LS., 

54 Arden Street, Edinburgh, 9. 

Programme: 

At Film House, 3 Randolph Crescent, at 4 p.m. 

Tea, 2s. 

1959. 9 Oct.: Inaugural lecture by new President, 
Professor John Butt, Edinburgh University: 
*Wordsworth’s Poetical Craftmanship.’ 

23 Oct.: Dr. William Beattie, Librarian, National 
Library of Scotland: ‘Libraries as an aid to 
English Studies.’ 

6 Nov.: Miss A. M. Macdonald (of Chambers’ 
Dictionary) : ‘The Making of a Dictionary.’ 

at Nov. (Sat.): Dinner in the Roxburghe Hotel. 
Guest speakers: The Hon. Lord Cameron; 
Mr. Norman MacCaig, and the Rev. C. M. 
Maclean. 

11 Dec.: Mr. John T. Low, Moray House College 
of Education: ‘Shakespeare Production Illu- 
strated.’ 

1960. aye (Wed.): Mr. A. Cormack, Dalkeith 
High School: ‘The Scottish Ovid.’ (Joint 
Meeting with the Classical Association.) 
Humanity Classroom, Old College, at 4.30 p.m. 

19 Feb.: Dr. David Rintoul: ‘Georges Simenon 
and the Psychological Thriller.’ 


Selected List of Recent Books 


Songs and Dances for the Stuart Masque. Introduction 
by Anprew J. Sasor. Brown U.P. $4. 

The Anatomy of Puck. By K. M. Bricas. Routledge. 30s. 

of Criticism. By Heten Garpner. Ox- 
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The Critical Edited by 
Mason RicHARD ELLMAN. 
Faber. 255. 

The Tdea of Poetry in. France By Maroaret GitMan. 
Oxford (Harvard U.P.). 48s. 

The Masterpiece and the Man: W. B. Yeats as I Knew 
Him. By Gipson. Hart-Davis. 215. 

The Novels of Henry Green. By Epwarp SToxgs. 
Hogarth. 21s. 

The Professional Writer in Elizabethan England. By 
Epwin Havitanp Miter. Oxford (Harvard 
U.P.). 40s. 

The Sacred Ur. By Bernarp Biackstone. Long- 
mans. 455. 

The Tragic Actor. By BERTRAM JOSEPH. Routledge. 50s. 

Thomas Middleton. By RicHarp Hinpry PARKER. 
Oxford (Columbia U.P.). 255. 

Words in Our Time. By Ivor Brown. Cape. 10s. 6d. 

Your Secondary Modern Schools. By J. VincENT 
Cuapman. College of Preceptors. 125. 6d. 


of Branches 


MANCHESTER 
Hon. Secretary: D. J. Rosrron, M.A., F.R.S.A., 
Hayward Grammar School, Bolton, Lancs. 

Programme: 

1958. 3 Oct.: One-Day School on ‘Shakespeare’, 
with Dr. David Daiches, Mr. Michael Croft 
and Miss Nancy Martin as principal speakers. 

3 Nov.: Dr. R. G. Cox: ‘Henry IV, Part I’. 

10 Nov.: Dr. R. G. Cox: ‘Hamlet’. 

17 Nov.: Mr. J. D. Jump: ‘Browning’s Poetry’. 

24 Nov.: Mr. J. D. Jump: ‘Murder in the 
Cathedral’. 


1959. 30 Jan.: Mr. Richard Hoggart: ‘Cultural 
Problems in a Changing Society’. 
16 Mar.: Professor J. F. Kermode: ‘Milton’. 
4 May: Mr. F. L. Lucas: “Testuberculosis’. 


Our A.G.M. was held after Mr. Lucas’s lecture. 


The lectures by Manchester University staff on 
Advanced level set books last November proved so 
successful that we are arranging a similar series for 
this November. Our One-Day School this year 
(3 Oct.) is to be on the “Teaching of Literature’ 
with T. R. Henn, Dr. K. Lobb, Boris Ford and 
Professor William Walsh as principal speakers. 
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NORTH-WEST KENT 


Hon. Secretary: Miss D. M. Crossrteip, 13 Pinewood 
Road, Bromley, Kent. 
Programme: Summer Session 
1959. 14 Apr.: ‘Mirrored Reflections.’ 
28 Apr.: ‘Portraits of Great Men.’ 
12 May: Mr. Martin Fagg: ‘R. L. Stevenson’s 
Poetry’ (with films of Fiji and Samoa). 
26 May: ‘Historical Buildings.’ 
g June: Summer outing to Penshurst (arranged 
by Mrs. Bousfield). 
23 June: ‘Pastoral Portraits.’ 
go June: Sonnet Competition (S i 
form): Adjudicator—Mrs. B. R. Gibbs; Prize 
awarded by Mrs. Arthur Hughes, 
14 July: ‘Poems of the Portfolio.’ 
28 July: ‘Poems of Edith Sitwell.’ 


Autumn Session 
22 Sept.: Mrs. Espley: ‘Robert Graves.” 
28 Sept.: Open meeting: Christopher Hassall will 
give a reading of his own poems. 
13 Oct.: Personal choice. 
27 Oct.: ‘Poems on London.’ 
10 Nov.: ‘Sound and Silence’ (2 contrasting 
poems). 
24 Nov.: Mrs. Waldron: “T. B. Macaulay.’ 
8 Dec. : Poems on Music and Songs by the Bickley 
Singers (Conductor: Mary Field). 
22 Dec.: Mr. Kilshawe: ‘Francis Thompson.’ 
Writers’ Group Meetings were held in May, 
June, July, October, and early November, and 
there will be one on 2 December. Dates of Drama 
Readings: 21 Oct. (‘Devil's Dyke’, by Christopher 
Hassall) ; 18 Nov. (‘Edward the Second’, by Mar- 
lowe); 16 Dec. (“The Lady’s Not for Burning’, by 
Christopher Fry). 
Visits to the Old Vic were arranged in June and 
October, to see The Cenci and The Double Dealer. 


NOTTINGHAM 


Hon. Secretary: Miss S. M. Surru, M.A., Department 
of English, The University, Nottingham. 
Programme: 
English Association lectures (arranged in con- 
junction with the Students’ Literary Society) : 
1958. 21 Oct.: Dr. E. M. W. Tillyard: ‘Homer and 
Humbug; or, Must there be a second burning 
of the books?’ 
7 Nov.: Mr. P. A. W. Collins (University of 
Leicester) : ‘Dickens: Fact and Fiction.’ 
28 Nov.: Mr. L. G. Salingar (University of 
Cambridge) : ‘The Humour of Dickens.’ 
12 Dec.: Professor Irvin Ehrenpreis (University 
of Indiana) : ‘Sex and Satire in Pope.’ 
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1959. 27 Feb.: Mr. L. P. Hartley: “The Role of the 

Novelist in Society.’ 

6 Mar.: Mr. G. S. Fraser (University of Leicester) : 
‘Con 

16 Oct.: Dr. A. Kettle (University of Leeds): 
‘Literature and the Working Classes.’ 

12 Nov.: Mr. John Heath-Stubbs reads and 
comments upon his own poetry. 


SOUTHAMPTON 


Hon. Secretary: F. G. Roserts, 49 Thornbury 
Avenue, Southampton. 


Programme: 
1958. 17 Oct.: Miss Kathleen Raine: ‘William 
Blake.” 
28 Nov.: Professor J. Isaacs: ‘Doctor Johnson’s 
Dictionary.’ 
1959. 15 Jan. (with Southampton Modern Lan- 
guages Society) : Dr. D. G. James: “Goethe and 
land.’ 


Eng 

13 Feb.: Annual General Meeting. Mr. H. A. 
Mason: ‘Surrey’s Secret Zeal.’ 

6 Mar. (with Southampton Classical Association) : 
Mr. J. B. Leishman: ‘Poetry as Immortaliza- 
tion: From Pindar to S) 

15 May: Dr. D. G. James: ‘Matthew Arnold at 
Oxford.’ 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


CAPE TOWN 


Hon. : Mrs. L. I. Howartu, The 
Burg Road, Rondebosch, C.P., South Africa. 


Programme: 

1959. 9 Feb.: ‘Recent Drama and Films’ : discussion 

led by Miss Olive Park. 

10 Mar.: Mr. John I’a Bromwich (Cambridge 
University Lecturer in English): “Tudor Prose 
Style.’ 

14 Apr.: Mr. A. G. Woodward (Lecturer in 
English Literature in the University of Cape 
Town): ‘Oscar Wilde.’ 

12 May: Professor A. G. Hooper (Professor of 
English in the University of Stellenbosch): 
‘Chaucer.’ 

g June: Professor Robert F. Haugh (Visiting 
Professor of American Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Cape Town): ‘The Dilemma of 

John P. Marquand.’ 

8 July: Professor T. J. Haarhoff (sometime Pro- 
fessor of Classics in the University of the 
Witwatersrand): ‘On Taking Things Literally.’ 

12 Aug.: Mr. Louis MacNeice (Poet, Producer 
for the B.B.C., and Visiting Lecturer in English 
Literature in the University of Cape Town): 


‘The Writing of Poetry.’ 
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9 Sept.: Mr. Anthony Delius: Subject to be John Gault and his place as a regional novelist. 
announced. 


14 Oct.: Professor M. W. M. Pope (Professor of 
Classics in the University of Cape Town): ‘A 
Review of the Penguin Classics.’ 

11 Nov.: Annual Dinner. 


DELHI 


Hon. Secretary: Proressor P. a 
ment of English, The University, Delhi 


News reaches us as we go to’press that a branch 
of the Association has just been formed in Delhi, and 
launched with forty-three members; and the Central 
Body takes this opportunity to send it every good 
wish for its future activities. 


FORT HARE 


Hon. Secretary: Lavy Acnew, The University Col- 
lege, Fort Hare, Alice, C.P. 


Report for 1958: 

The branch met on six occasions during the year. 
At the first meeting the President, Lady Agnew, 
gave an address on Charles Doughty’s Arabia Deserta. 
This was followed by a talk on ‘Old Theatres of 
London’, which was given by Professor F. Rand, 
the new Professor of English at Fort Hare. In May 
Dr. D. Mtimkulu chose as his subject the teaching 
of English in African schools. A most lively dis- 
cussion followed this paper, for its content was of 
great interest in this period of change in African 
Education. 

The English Association joined with the Univer- 
sity in attending the lecture by Professor Elizabeth 
Sneddon on ‘The Place of Speech and Drama in the 
University’. This proved one of the most refreshing 
lectures of the year—partly because of the response 
from the African students to Professor Sneddon’s 
ideas. 

In September Mr. Beard, Fort Hare, gave an 
excellent exposition of ‘Empiricism in the British 
Philosophical Tradition’. The last address was given 
by our founder, Dr. A. Kerr: a résumé of the life of 


Gault’s style was illustrated by excerpts from his 
writings. 
Interest in the Association is maintained by a 
small but enthusiastic group. 
Programme: 
1959- 9 Apr.: Dr. A. Kerr: Presidential Address: 
‘Fine Confused Feeding.’ 
7 May: Rev. Prof. W. D. Maxwell: ‘Eighteenth- 
Century Life and Manners.’ 
4 June: Prof. W. A. Maxwell: ‘Thomas Babing- 
ton Macaulay.’ 
6 Aug.: Dr. W. D. Terry: ‘Adam Bede.’ 
3 Sept.: Dr. V. S. Forbes: ‘A South African 
Traveller.’ 
8 Oct.: Dr. Ewer: ‘Darwin and The Origin of 
Species.’ 
SYDNEY 
Hon. Secretary: H. M. Burrervey, 25 Hanna Street, 
Beecroft, Sydney. 


Programme: 

1959- 4 Mar.: Annual General Meeting. Followed 
by readings from their own poems by Nancy 
Keesing, Charles Higham, and John Thompson. 

1 Apr.: Dr. Andrew Osborn: ‘History and Litera- 
ture.’ 

6 May: Dr. H. Heseltine: ‘The Grey Flannel 
Novel.’ 

3 June: A Symposium on ‘The Decline of Poetry 
in Secondary Schools’. Mrs. J. Gillies (Sydney 
Girls’ High School), Mr. J. Hagan (Port 
Hacking High School), Mr. S. Lee (Sydney 
Teachers’ College). 

1 July: Clement McCallin, Tutor in New Drama 
School, University of N.S.W.: “The Birth of the 
Live Theatre in Australia.’ 

5 Aug.: Christopher Koch, Tasmanian poet: ‘A 
Study of Four Novelists, American and 
Australian.’ 

2 Sept.: To be arranged. 

7 Oct.: Miss T. Herring: ‘Martin Boyd.’ 

19 Nov.: Annual Dinner. 


All correspondence and contributions for the 1960 Spring number of English should be addressed to 
the Editor, Miss Margaret Willy, at Flat 1, Brockmere, Wray Park Road, Reigate, Surrey, and 
contributions should reach her not later than Friday, 18 December 1959. Contributors should state if they 
are members of the Association. It is not possible to guarantee return of scripts unless a stamped 


addressed envelope is enclosed. 
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The English Association 


(FOUNDED 1906) 


President 1959/60 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, p.c. p.. 


The object of the English Association is to promote the knowledge and appreciation of the 
English language and of English literature, and to uphold the standards of English writing and 
speech. 

The Association pursues this object by affording opportunities for intercourse and co-operation 
amongst all those interested in English language and literature; by furthering the due recognition 
of English as an essential element in education; by discussing methods of teaching English and 
encouraging and facilitating advanced study in English language and literature; by holding con- 
ferences, lectures, and other meetings to further the object of the Association; by publishing a 
journal, books, papers, and leaflets to promote the study of English; by forming local branches to 
carry out the object of the Association; by establishing relations with kindred bodies and co- 
operating with such bodies in furtherance of the object of the Association; by enrolling members 
and collecting subscriptions from members and donations from any person interested in the 
object of the Association; and by engaging in any other activity which shall be conducive to the 
object of the Association. 


Officers 
Chairman of Commitiee: Instr. Rear-Admiral Sir ARTHUR HALL, x.B.z., 
Hon. Treasurer: Dr. WILLIAM A. ARMSTRONG 
Editor of ENGLISH: Mis MARGARET WILLY 


Organizing Officer: Mr. E. WYNNE HICKIE 
Secretary: Mrs. E. M. FIELDING 


The financial year runs from 1 January to 31 December, and an ordinary subscription paid at any 
time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine ENGLISH (three issues) 
and the Presidential Address. 


The annual subscription to the Central Body is £1. 15., or, with Essays and Studies, New Series, 
and The Year's Work in English Studies, £2. 2s., and is due on 1 January. MEMBERS WHO DO 
NOT WISH TO PAY THEIR SUBSCRIPTION BY A BANKER’S ORDER CAN PAY 
A SUBSCRIPTION IN ADVANCE FOR THREE YEARS AT THE RATE OF £3 OR 
£6 RESPECTIVELY. 


Life membership (which does not cover the two special publications Essays and Studies and The 
Year’s Work in English Studies) is £15. 155. 

The annual subscription of branch members is fixed within certain limits by the Branch. 

CORPORATE membership (£1. 15. or £2. 25.) is open to Colleges, Schools, and Libraries, 
and additional publications can be purchased at the reduced rate. 

STUDENT membership is open on special terms to students up to the age of 23 who are 
interested in English Language and Literature. Application for the special enrolment form should 
be made to the Secretary, The English Association, 8 Cromwell Place, London, S.W. 7. 
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THE 
EDUCATION AUTHORITIES 
DIRECTORY 


57th Year 


OVER 600 pages of information with full 
lists of Secondary Grammar, Modern and 
Technical Schools (including those opened 
in September 1959), Technical Colleges, 
Teachers’ Training Colleges, Libraries, 
Associations, and much other invaluable 


THE 
Keats-Shelley 


No. X 
LEIGH HUNT CENTENARY NUMBER 


Leigh Hunt Louis Landré 
Hunt, and the Shell 
Byron, Leigh Hunt, 


‘The Nymphs’ Clarence DeWitt Thorpe 
Leigh Hunt as Dramatic Critic J.C. Trewin 
The Hunt Trials Carl Woodring 
The Bulletin contains works of original 
scholarship on subjects connected with Keats, 
Shelley, Byron, Leigh Hunt and their con- 
temporaries, with illustrations. 


material. 
By post 35s. Price 8s. By post 8s. 6d. 
Back numbers available 
The School Government Publishing Hon. Editor and Publisher: 
Co. Ltd. DOROTHY HEWLETT 
98 Kingston Road, London, S.W. 19 11 Lion Gate Gardens, Richmond, Surrey 


NELSON’S 
MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE LIBRARY 
General Editor: C. S. LEWIS 
Professor of Medieval and Renaissance English, University of Cambridge 
‘The first thing to strike one about these first two volumes of Nelson’s new Medieval and 
Renaissance library under the general editorship of Professor C. S. Lewis, is their sleek 
and elegant format. ... Each volume takes a fairly short text (up to 2,000 lines of verse or 


40 pages of prose), providing i it with an informative introduction, notes, bibliography and, 
where necessary, glossary.’ The Times Educational Supplement 


Ancrene Wisse PARTS SIX AND SEVEN 12s 6d 


edited by GEOFFREY SHEPHERD ‘A clear and concise outline of the work’s intricate 
history, and a very useful introduction to the structure and meaning of the whole—con- 

sidered, refreshingly, as a work of literary art rather than so much theological or linguistic 
raw material.’ The Times Educational Supplement 


Squyer Meldrum by sir DAVID LINDSAY 10s 


edited by JAMES KINSLEY ‘A sharp and entertaining picture of sixteenth-century 
Scotland in love and war; and a welcome addition to the list of medieval reprints easily 
accessible to the general reader.’ The Times Educational Supplement 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY ) 
ASSOCIATION 


President - LORD JAMES OF RUSHOLMB 
Hon. Secretary - C. A. STOTT, M.B.E. 
Membership, which is open to either individuals, schools, or other organizations 
interested in school libraries, offers the following advantages: 
Information Service and Advice 
*The School Librarian & School Library Review’, editor: 
NORMAN FURLONG; book review editor: NORMAN CULPAN 
(termly journal free to s.L.a. members; 5s. per issue to 
non-members while stocks are available). 


‘Provides interesting reading and good counsel . . . a valuable 
range of book reviews . . . offers refreshment and help to 
school librarians . . . will also increasingly become their 
meeting ground . . . helping the development of work which 
is now Officially recognized as profoundly important.’ 

THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 

Other Publications at reduced prices 

Local Branches for exchange of views 


The annual subscription is 21s. Applications for membership should be sent to the Hon. 
Secretary, S.L.A. (Ref. E/19), Gordon House, 29 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 


OUT OF PRINT FOR YEARS AND NOW 
REPRINTED IN A NEW REVISED AND ENLARGED SECOND EDITION 


ARTHUR R. HOWELL’S 
IMPORTANT BOOK ON AESTHETIC PHILOSOPHY 


THE MEANING AND PURPOSE OF ART 
THE MAKING OF LIFE 


(Three reprints since publication) 
From ‘The Times Literary 


. Mr. had the best sort of expestence for welling cn art. . what he has to say is valuable 
end penstrating.” 


written book in which a philosophical writer surveys the theories of defines 


of immense interest and assistance to the _— reader. - This Revised Edition, like the 
original, has been passed by London Coun 


Margaret Willy : 
Author’s exploration of such aspects as man man’s responses to his environment . 
between natural form and art form.. and de of ass, 


ictor Rienaecker : 
of ee ope integration of aesthetic ideals with the problems of the economic order does 
Wie. Howell see a solution of the overall problem of man’s real freedom and happiness . . - fully repaid 
From Sir J ‘The Mlustrated London News’ : 
. And I find that 


most of the solemn modern critics of painting . . do not know creation from the 
inside . . . I must say that Mr. Howell is an he can juce explanations ... for even the 


most recent developments. . . . But he remains a cana bein wit an eye for our mysterious destiny, and 
an eye for every lovely thing, from the lighted window of the distant inn to a in the shade... . 
He is a humanist in the sense of the Latin poet who wrote “Homo Sum.” 
A. ZWEMMER LTD. (21/-) 
76/8 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


G Our visit to Foyles was 
one of the highlights of our 
tour of Britain. It is a truly 
fabulous bookshop. 9 

—An American Customer 


Foyles Travel Bureau 
ROAD, RAIL, SEA, AIR TICKETS 
HOLIDAY TOURS AND CRUISES 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON W.C.2 
Gerrard 3660 (20 lines) Open 9-6 (ine. Sats.) 
Nearest Station : Tottenham Court Road 


RECORDED POETRY 


1. The Jupiter Anthology of 2oth Century 
Poetry. Sixteen readers, including a 
poets: two 12” discs JUR ooA1 and Az, 
price 39s. each. 

2. A Junior Anthology Parts I and II. 
(Primarily intended for use in Schools.) 
34 poems from Fletcher to Auden read 
by 12 readers. Two 10” discs. jur ooB1 
and B3, price 29s. each, texts 6d. 

3. Poems by W. B. Yeats, coupied with 
poems for several voices. One 10” disc. 
jur ooB2, 29s. 

4. Dame Edith Sitwell and C. Day Lewis 
— their own poetry. One 7” disc. 
jep I, 158. 11d, 

To be issued shortly: Robert Graves and 

Elizabeth Jennings, and the Jupiter Book 

of Ballads. 


From your dealer, or direct from 


JUPITER 


RECORDINGS LIMITED 
2b Ebury St., London, S.W.1 


IN SEARCH 
OF SWIFT 


Denis Johnston 


A suggested solution to the enigma 
of Dean Swift which fits the actual 
facts of that strange man’s life. The 
author, a distinguished playwright 
and scholar, is not dogmatic about 
his opinions, but he lays his ascer- 
tained facts before the reader with 
great clarity. 36s. 


* 
An Introduction to 
THE GREEK 
THEATRE 


Peter D. Arnott 


In this valuable study of the back- 
ground of classical Greek drama, the 
author has chosen for description 
and analysis four Greek plays, each 
typical of its class, and one Roman. 
‘Mr. Peter Arnott’s book supplies 
much that will be useful to readers 
and producers of the plays.’ Sheffield 
Telegraph. 21s. 


* 
MACMILLAN 


ST. MARTIN’S STREET 
LONDON, W.C.2 


_ 


BCOKS* 
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Alexander Pope: The Poetry of Allusion 


REUBEN ARTHUR BROWER 


The author’s aim is to show how allusion works in Pope, not as an end in itself, but in order to 
bring the reader to a richer and livelier reading of the st fa the pres of View 


Richard Steele’s Periodical Journalism 
1714-16 
The Lover - The Reader - Town-Talk « Chit-Chat 
EDITED BY RAE BLANCHARD 


Richard Steele are included here, three in their first 
= modern editions, and what has survived of Chit-Chat for the first time edited and placed in 
canon. 425. net 


Samuel Rogers and William Gilpin 
Their Friendship and Correspondence 


C. P. BARBIER 


& contributior, to the of literary and artistic taste in 
the of art and nature was 


Collected Letters of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 1807-1819 


Volunzes IT] and IV 


EDITED BY EARL LESLIE GRIGGS 


*The middle instalment of Mr. as 


The Question ee Hamlet 


H. LEVIN 
into which this work is divided, 


| 
| 
and in the pictorial quality 
men interest in the picto 
of landscape which drew them together.” The Times Literary Supplement (Glaxgow University) - 
. 
scholarship.’ = Ilustrated | 
three figures of rhetoric and also represent, in Professor Levin’s argument, the thesis, 
antithesle, and synthesis of the play. ‘ 18s. net | 
Oxford Umiversity Press 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


* FOR BOOKS? 


6 Our visit to Foyles was 
one of the highlights of our 
tour of Britain. It is a truly 
fabulous bookshop. 9 


—An American Customer 


Foyles Travel Bureau 
ROAD, RAIL, SEA, AIR TICKETS 
HOLIDAY TOURS AND CRUISES 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON W.C.2 
Gerrard $660 (20 lines) Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
Nearest Station : Tottenham Court Road 


RECORDED POETRY 


1. The Jupiter Anthology of 20th Century 
Poetry. Sixteen readers, including eight 
poets: two 12” discs JUR o0A1 and Az, 
price 395. each. 

. A Junior Anthology Parts I and II. 
(Primarily intended for use in Schools.) 
34 poems from Fletcher to Auden read 
by 12 readers. Two 10” discs. jur ooB1 
and B3, price 29s. each, texts 6d. 

. Poems by W. B. Yeats, coupled with 
poems for several voices. One 10” disc. 
jur ooB2, 29s. 

. Dame Edith Sitwell and C. Day Lewis 
reading their own poetry. One 7” disc. 
jep I, 155. 11d, 

To be issued shortly: Robert Graves and 

Elizabeth Jennings, and the Jupiter Book 

of Ballads. 


From your dealer, or direct from 


JUPITER 


RECORDINGS LIMITED 
22b Ebury St., London, S.W. 1 


IN SEARCH 
OF SWIFT 


Denis Johnston 


A suggested solution to the enigma 
of Dean Swift which fits the actual 
facts of that strange man’s life. The 
author, a distinguished playwright 
and scholar, is not dogmatic about 
his opinions, but he lays his ascer- 
tained facts before the reader with 
great clarity. 36s. 
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An Introduction to 


THE GREEK 
THEATRE 


Peter D. Arnott 


In this valuable study of the back- 
ground of classical Greek drama, the 
author has chosen for description 
and analysis four Greek plays, each 
typical of its class, and one Roman. 
‘Mr. Peter Arnott’s book supplies 
much that will be useful to readers 
and producers of the plays.’ Sheffield 
Telegraph. aie. 
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Alexander Pope: The Poetry of Allusion 


REUBEN ARTHUR BROWER 


sie b to te but in order to 
bring the reader to a richer and livelier reading 


principal works an is made to help the modern to feel the presence of Virgil, 
and Homer in something like the way in which Pope and his contemporaries felt it. 


355. net 


Richard Steele’s Periodical Journalism 
1714-16 
The Lover - The Reader - Town-Talk « Chit-Chat 


EDITED BY RAE BLANCHARD 


Four of the minor periodicals by Sir Richard Steele are included here, three in their first 
canon. 425. net 


Samuel Rogers and William Gilpin 
Their Friendship and Correspondence 
C. P. BARBIER 
*, .. a contribution, both and schclarly, to the historv of literary and artis: taste in 


Collected Letters of 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 1807-1819 
Volumes II and IV 
EDITED BY EARL LESLIE GRIGGS 


The Question of Hamlet 


H. LEVIN 
The three chapters into which this work is divided, Interrogation, Doubt, and Irony, correspond 


to three figures of rhetoric and also represent, in Professor Levin’s argument, the thesis, 
and synthesis of the play. 18s. net 


Oxford University Press 


and . . . illuminates the characters of both men and that special interest in the pictorial quality eae 
of iandscape which drew them together.’ ty 
16s. net 
‘The middle instalment of Mr. Griggs’s definitive edition of Coleridge’s letters brings fully as 4 
many riches as the first two volumes. . . . already enough has been published to show that Be 
these Coleridge Letters will for generations to come be one of the great achievements of pe B 
modern literary scholarship.’ The Times Illustrated £5. $8. net : 


PORTRAITS OF 
WORDSWORTH 


by Frances Blanshard 


Here is a new kind of book about Wordsworth, a study of the surprisi 

large number of portraits made during his life and immediately after 

death. They show what artists of many skills could make of a man who 

stood for ‘The Poet’ in the public mind. 

‘It is impossible to exaggerate its interest to anybody who cares for 

Wordsworth. . . . Everything in her book has the same entirely satisfactory © 

minuteness and perceptiveness; and whether one’s interests are Words- 

worthian, art-historical, or general, this is a work to be recommended as 

exactly performing an exacting and fascinating task.—’ The Spectator. 
Mlustrated. 50s. 
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40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON 


The Heritage of Literature Series 


Additions to the list in 1959 

Series A __ Books for extensive reading 

England out of Doors Selected by E. W. Parker 4s 9d 

Greentree Downs M.I. Ross 436d 

A Second Book of Wonder Stories Edited by J. H. Walsh and A. M. Walsh 4s 
Lieutenant Hornblower C. S. Forester 5s 6d 

Andries Hilda Van Stockum 4s 

Sweet Witch Richard Llewellyn 5s 


Series B Books for extensive study, each fully annotated 


The England of Queen Anne G. M. Trevelyan Edited by G. G. Allen 7s 
English Essayists Edited by W.$epson 5s 

The History of Mr. Polly H.G. Wells Edited by A.C. Ward 6s 

Jane Eyre Charlotte Bronté Edited by A.C.Ward 6s 6d 
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